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OME of the most promising work in education in the South 
Sr been done in experiments in community education. Such 
experiments on a community-wide scale touch naturally all levels 
of education, from the elementary grades to adult education. The 
results of these joint school and community efforts have important 
implications both for the future administrative structure and for 
the future curricular programs of the schools of the agrarian South. 

In a volume of the limited scope of this one on secondary edu- 
cation, it is impossible to describe in detail all of the community 
education experiments which are in operation in the South. There- 
fore a small number of representative experiments of various types 
have been selected arbitrarily for presentation because of their 
possibilities for future growth and educational stimulation. Miss 
Elsie Clapp’s experiments in Kentucky and West Virginia were 
pioneering efforts in this area; so were those of Superintendent L. 
P. Hollis and his group at Parker District which are described in 
another section. The experiments in community organization for 
Family Life Education of the United States Office of Education 
proved the soundness of Elsie Clapp’s work, and improved the tech- 
niques and broadened the purposes. The Sloan Foundation Ex- 
periments in Applied Economics are attacking a similar sort of 
problem successfully through a different approach. These three 
types of experiments are presented in this chapter as illustrative of 
the many kinds of community education experiments under way in 
the South.1 


THE JEFFERSON COUNTY EXPERIMENT (KENTUCKY) 


Outstanding among the earlier community education experi- 
ments in the South are those with which Elsie Ripley Clapp has 
been identified. These experiments took place in the Roger Clark 


1 Other programs in the South for community life education which have received 
special recognition and are not described elsewhere are: Habersham County, and the 
Berry Schools, Georgia; Big Lick and Norris School, Tennessee; Pine Mountain, Ken- 
tucky; Alamance County Schools, North Carolina; Greenville County Council for 
Community Development, South Carolina. 
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Ballard Memorial School in Jefferson County, Kentucky, between 
1929 and 1934 and in the Arthurdale, West Virginia, School, 1934- 
1936. The experiences in Kentucky served as excellent preparation 
for the West Virginia experiment, according to Miss Clapp, who 
found in the Jefferson County rural situation the opportunity she 
had long desired for making a school socially functional.* 

The Jefferson County experiment in rural education involved 
one hundred and twenty-three families whose needs, interests, and 
aspirations had to be sensed before any fundamental cooperation 
could take place between the school and the community. Arrang- 
ing for a wholesome hot lunch for all the children in the school, 
the first enterprise undertaken, necessitated getting acquainted if 
the community was to share in developing a functional school pro- 
gram. Other health needs, such as rest for those who needed it, 
vigorous exercise for others, and directed experiences in choice of 
foods were met naturally and adequately as confidence in the real- 
istic purposes of the school was more firmly established. Within 
a relatively short time, through the cooperative planning of the 
Parent-Teacher Association and the doctors of nearby Louisville, 
complete physical examinations and follow-ups were given regu- 
larly. Later, pre-school clinics and hygiene classes for older boys 
and girls were established. Information concerning health and 
health standards gradually became commonplace knowledge in 
Jefferson County; this was possible largely because parents, teachers, 
and pupils came to recognize the “here-and-now” purposes of the 
school and because nothing was imposed upon the community; all 
activities developed as there was apparent need for them. 

Staff meetings which were characterized by careful planning 
resulted in a local approach to much of the teaching done in all 
the grades. Kentucky life and history became vital for each grade 
level as every group in school somehow identified itself with some 
absorbing phase of Kentucky life and as community groups sensed 
their opportunities for making these studies and experiences as 
rich as possible. No family in the community failed to sense its 
importance as teachers, pupils, and parents lived and learned to- 
gether, and as each group depended on the other groups for their 
peculiar contributions. Avenues of investigation reaching far be- 
yond Kentucky were more attractive and more meaningful because 
wise teachers under Miss Clapp’s supervision emphasized the func- 
tional approach to learning. Listless groups became energetic as 
their work took on meaning and when individuals in the groups 

2 Information for the brief descriptions of these experiments which follow was ob- 


tained primarily from Elsie Ripley Clapp’s, Community Schools in Action, The Viking 
Press, New York, 1939. 
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were allowed to share in making plans. The ability to do creditable 
research at various age levels was one of the chief outcomes of this 
sensible approach to school activities. In making educational use 
of the environment, almost every parent was again part of the total 
picture; in a very real sense this experiment in rural education in- 
cluded the entire community on practically all occasions. Resources 
of all kinds in the community were investigated as a matter of 
course after this way of working became characteristic. In this at- 
mosphere subject matter formally taught was soon regarded as only 
one of many sources of information. In this particular situation 
teachers learned quite as much as the pupils themselves; these same 
teachers found that in such an emotional climate much of the 
tedium of old-fashioned “school-keeping” vanished along with the 
erstwhile indifference of many of the students. 

In meeting the health and curricular needs of the community, 
a philosophy of the social importance of the school was readily ac- 
cepted; in fact, such a philosophy was being put into practice 
daily. It was natural and easy, therefore, for the school to become 
a recreation center for the community. It was natural in an atmos- 
phere characterized by unity of purpose for changes to take place 
without confusion and misunderstanding. Excursions became part 
of the regular routine; “Home Repairs” was added as a regular 
course to the curriculum; and a community magazine and weekly 
news sheet were realized. 

A community school in the better sense of that term was the 
result of Miss Clapp’s initiative in the Roger Clark Ballard Memo- 
rial School. The teachers of this school assumed realistic roles 
as they participated in the life of the community; the parents shared 
in the work of the school; and the school became the natural center 
for social-education work. Here, the purpose of all planning and 
working together, which was centered around community prob- 
lems and needs, was to afford educative experiences that would 
direct children’s growth and enable them to participate intelli- 
gently and actively in the life of their own community. 


THE ARTHURDALE EXPERIMENT? (WEsT VIRGINIA) 


The peculiar virtues of a rural school, sensed so keenly by Miss 
Clapp during her five years in Kentucky, encouraged her to enter 
upon a challenging experiment at Arthurdale, West Virginia. She 
had been consulted concerning preliminary plans for building a 
school for this homestead community, which was subsidized by the 
Federal Government. 

* This outstanding experiment in West Virginia is reviewed here because West Vir- 


ginia was formerly a member of the Southern Association, and because this experiment 
is an integral part of Miss Clapp’s experimental work. 
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The original plans for the school foretold fairly accurately the 
nature of the work that later went forward in the Arthurdale 
School. These plans called for a curriculum that could be adapted 
to the special needs of the community, one not hampered by tradi- 
tional and formal courses of study, nor by standardized grading 
and grouping of pupils. Community activities and lifelike prob- 
lems were to constitute the laboratory work through which the 
children would get their educative experiences. The school was 
to be established without excessive costs, and was to consist of 
several simple units which would be homelike in character and 
which would be situated among ample playgrounds, gardens, and 
wooded areas. The principal and teachers were to live in the com- 
munity and be identified with community life at all times. 

With the settlement of legal and technical difficulties, coopera- 
tive planning got under way on types of buildings to be constructed 
immediately. In overcoming preliminary obstacles relative to build- 
ings and space, everyone in the community lent the proverbial 
helping hand; the community school became everyone’s school; 
members of the community made the school for their children with 
the help of the teachers. Significantly enough, according to Miss 
Clapp, community schools are seldom ready-made; they result from 
group thinking, from community planning, and from cooperative 
hands, too. This, in part, is what community education is. School 
life and community life merge; there is no distinction between 
them. Adult education in such a program becomes a natural out- 
growth of intimate planning and working with pupils and teachers, 
rather than a separate function in itself. 

The urgent health needs, for example, of the men, women, 
and children of Arthurdale, who had been undernourished for 
years, forced the school to assume responsibilities for a program of 
immediate action. A physician was added to the staff and free 
medical care was instituted, as much as an educational technique, 
to help overcome prejudices against physicians, as for its immedi- 
ate value. Resources for recreation and enjoyments were next estab- 
lished, because they seemed absolutely essential for recovery from 
the emptiness which years of unemployment had forced upon the 
people. During the same year, 1934-1935, athletics and supervised 
play were introduced; a night school was established; a farm co- 
operative was formed; and men’s and women’s clubs were organ- 
ized with activities determined by the individual and collective 
needs of the groups. In fact, community needs and activities were 
the chief means of education at all times in Arthurdale. 

“The unique feature of community education,” says Miss Clapp, 
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“is that it refers to some kind of inclusive situation in which people 
of all ages, in all their activities and relationships, together work 
for shared results.” . . . A community school is not provided—it 
grows, by concurrence and consent. It is a function, never a sys- 
tem. It is a joint production, the result of living and learning. . . .” 

The school at Arthurdale certainly merits the title “community 
school” if this concept of Miss Clapp’s is accepted. The difficulties 
in finding teaching space while the several units of the new school 
were being built and the lack of equipment and supplies might 
have hopelessly discouraged the staff; but their close identification 
with the life of the community, their persistence, their vision, and 
their treatment of education as a practical, indigenous, and per- 
sonal matter, rather than something formal and apart, encouraged 
the students and their parents. 

In building a functional curriculum in Arthurdale the teachers 
utilized as their main source of help the immediate environment, 
just as Miss Clapp and her cohorts had done in Kentucky. The 
First Grade in its study of farming, and the Second Grade in the 
building of its village, were in fact learning from the activities 
of their own fathers in farming, in trucking, and in building con- 
struction. What they studied everyone was learning and doing. 
What the children learned about disking the ground, planting and 
plowing, threshing, husking corn, digging potatoes, milking and 
churning went directly into their lives—their new lives at Arthur- 
dale, where small homesteads had been made possible through gov- 
ernment cooperation. In utilizing the history of the community, ex- 
plorations into dramatics, construction work, painting, singing, and 
social studies seemed altogether natural forms of expression. In 
utilizing the environment so completely for all aspects of school 
work, it was soon apparent to everyone that numerous sources of 
information existed in the neighborhood; it was likewise apparent 
that this type of education for the young at school was inescapably 
including the adults in a very real way also. Crafts became an in- 
tegral part of the Arthurdale curriculum, nor were these limited to 
the pupils alone; teachers and parents alike were eager to learn 
pottery, weaving, and shop skills. Community education in Arthur- 
dale became in an indisputable sense education of its citizens in 
facing new problems and in working upon them cooperatively. 
The teacher’s authority came more and more to be based on usable 
knowledge, not on position. 

The Nursery School acted as the heart and spring of community 
education at Arthurdale. It was the center of all the child care in 
the community, with its baby clinics, its health work and its parent 
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education. “It was the place where parents came for help and 
advice, where they really saw for themselves how the children 
throve as a result of good feeding and regular routines of eating, 
sleeping, and toileting. The Nursery School worked with other agen- 
cies in solving community problems. For instance the problem of 
nutrition was attacked in a fundamental way by teaching the 
fathers how to raise certain foods, while the mothers were learning 
how to cook and can in the home economics classes. . . .” The 
unit used by the Nursery School, when completed, was adequate for 
120 children, with large, sunny rooms properly equipped with 
toilet facilities, cots, blankets, toys, and with ample indoor and 
outdoor playing space. No phase of the experiment in Arthurdale 
met with more universal approval and obvious success than the 
Nursery School. 

The effort of the school at Arthurdale in becoming the center 
of culture for the community met with outstanding success in such 
areas as those of singing, dancing, fiddling, weaving, quilt-making, 
pottery-making, furniture-making, and fine craft work in copper, 
pewter, tin, and wrought iron. 

Expression in art and drama was realized best among the high 
school pupils as they were gradually directed to the use of the 
materials of their rural culture. The eminent success of the high 
school drama group encouraged the formation of an adult drama 
group which gradually realized its purpose of freedom of motion 
and articulation. No single group activity welded the community 
closer together or gave its members more confidence in themselves 
than the adult drama group. Later a community newspaper, whose 
main purpose was to afford an adequate means of communication 
for the 500 people of the village, was established by the eleventh 
and twelfth grades of the high school. Its weekly appearance demon- 
strated that the school and community were “pulsating institutions 
with many-sided interests and enterprises.” 

The actual beginning of the high school was characterized by a 
slow, careful approach to student interests and needs. Courses, or, 
high school experiences were introduced as they were needed, and 
remained in the curriculum only so long as they were valuable; 
credit was never an impelling force. Reading, oral language, and 
spelling were well taught as students found themselves creating and 
composing works of their own. Library materials developed and 
were accumulated as they were needed; bookcases were made by 
students; an outdoor theatre was created; and gardens were every- 
where in evidence. Student interests and experiences, as well as 
those of adults, during the first year of the experiment paved the 
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way for the type of high school building actually constructed by the 
beginning of the second year. 

The school at Arthurdale was in reality a village; it was com- 
posed of the recreation building, the high school, the school center 
building, the elementary school, the primary building, and the 
normal school. The primary and elementary buildings were each 
designed to accommodate 150 children. Each was a long, low one- 
story building, open to the sun and air on all sides. Each classroom 
also had a workroom and its own sink. The high school was func- 
tionally designed with shops and a greenhouse and is called the 
Building for Older Students and Adults. Work in science, music, 
economics, health, dairying, soil, farming, mathematics, history, and 
printing was ultimately carried on among both high school students 
and adults as interest in these areas developed. Research of the 
active type became a commonplace technique in Arthurdale. Such 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry as were needed were taught. 
The biological laboratory, for example, became more and more a 
place for the testing of milk and the analysis of drinking water in 
the community; such work was naturally of interest to adults as 
well as children. With work of this type going on, it is easy to real- 
ize how natural it was for the community itself to become the labo- 
ratory for the natural sciences as well as the social sciences. Adults 
education was continuous in a setting in which every citizen of the 
community had common goals. Programs of health, child care, 
recreation, athletics, industrial arts, cultural activities, and voca- 
tional development were continually fostered, often informally 
through teacher or pupil help rather than through regular classes. 

The experiment at Arthurdale, which lasted for two years be- 
fore the school was turned over to the county, vividly suggests what 
may be realized in rural communities in which the school actually 
becomes the center of community life. 


Community Epucation 


EXPERIMENTS IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR FAMILY 
Lire EpuCATION* 


In the fall of 1938 the United States Office of Education an- 
nounced the beginning of four experimental programs in family 
life education. These experiments in community education almost 
immediately captured the enthusiasm and imagination of many of 
the outstanding educators of the country, largely because of the fact 


* Much of the information for the experiments discussed in this section was obtained 
from Edna P. Amidon, “Community Organization for Family Life Education,” School 
Life, 26:38-40, Nov., 1940; Muriel W. Brown, “Obion County Educates for Ilome 
Living,” School Life, 26:108-111, Jan., 1941; Bess Goodykoontz, ‘Importance of Edu- 
cation for Family Life at Various School Levels,"’ School Life, 26:226-229, May, 
1941; Virginia Ward, Mary E. York, Mrs. Jessie Grigg, ‘Community Organization 
for Family Life Education,” North Carolina Education, April, 1944, pp. 392-394, and 
the Journal of the National Education Association, April, 1944. 
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that in these experiments “laboratory situations in which certain 
aspects of community organization could be closely studied” were 
to be provided. The four school systems chosen on the basis of 
size, regional differences, and occupational specialization included 
two rural systems, Obion County, Tennessee, and Box Elder County, 
Utah; and two urban systems: Toledo, Ohio, and Witchita, Kansas. 
Participating in the inauguration of the programs were state and 
local representatives, staff members of the Office of Education, and 
specialists invited to serve as consultants. “From the beginning of 
the experiment, it has been understood that these programs are 
local enterprises, to be evolved as the communities study their 
own needs and mobolize their own resources to meet these needs.” 
This understanding, forming as it does the basic philosophy of the 
entire program, is the sine qua non underlying the progress of each 
individual experiment. 

The chief purpose of these experiments in community edu- 
cation for family life education has been to find ways of bringing 
about “stronger, richer, more realistic programs of education for 
home and family living through concerted school and community 
effort.” The growing feeling that problems of nutrition, of clothing, 
of housing, of home management, of family relationships are con- 
cerns of life itself and that such problems should be dealt with 
in ways other than abstractly has prompted an ever-increasing 
number of community agencies to cooperate with the schools in 
this dynamic undertaking. Pioneering in this area have been the 
alert home economics teachers throughout the nation, who have 
encouraged the development of the laboratory method and who 
have taken many forward steps in humanizing the classroom. 

No home project can be successful unless it is based on family 
interest and understanding; so those centers in which family life 
education has been stressed are constantly devising means whereby 
the youth and the adults of a community may work more co- 
operatively. In Obion County, Tennessee, a youth council, com- 
posed of two boys and two girls from each of the eleven county 
high schools, works cooperatively with the adult advisory com- 
mittee in the development of a family life education program. 
Each group desires the thinking of the other group; the two work- 
ing together have organized in the county a library with two 
branch libraries, outdoor recreation parties, a county-wide tuber- 
culosis survey, and nutrition clinics for each rural school. Another 
evidence of cooperation, and a primary reason for the success of 
the program in Obion County, is the fact that every county agency 
has related its work to that of the family life education program. 
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Besides organizing a county library, developing facilities through- 
out the county for family recreation, and organizing a youth coun- 
cil, Obion County has also concentrated on the development of a 
family life curriculum in the schools. “The first step was a re- 
emphasis throughout the school system on the importance of family 
life and on the individual’s responsibility to his family group. 
First-grade children talked about ‘what father does,’ ‘what mother 
does,’ ‘what I do.’ . . . Children in all three primary grades built 
and furnished miniature houses, arranged and rearranged home 
corners in classrooms. . . . In the high schools the program has 
functioned for the most part through vocational agriculture and 
home economics. . . . All the teachers in all the schools work 
with parents each year on a number of community projects which 
promote some phase of family life education.” 

Programs of community organization for family life education 
are now operating in Raleigh, Wilmington, and Greensboro, in 
North Carolina. As in the first four experimental centers, the pro- 
gram of family life education since 1941 has been functioning be- 
cause communities are being used as laboratories and because all 
resources of the communities are being utilized to meet family 
needs and problems. Common to such programs throughout the 
nation have been community councils, which have been composed 
of representatives from the various agencies in the community that 
have direct interests relating to family life. Such councils have 
usually been clearing houses for studying local conditions affecting 
family life—housing, sanitation, food production and distribution, 
employment, recreation, school curricula. These community coun- 
cils in turn have worked with existing agencies—schools, churches, 
social agencies, civic organizations, and other groups, “in finding 
ways of determining the nature of common problems and ways of 
solving these problems.”” Such a cooperative approach within each 
of the three North Carolina centers has minimized much over- 
lapping of responsibility and effort; yet this common approach has 
not resulted in stereotyped programs; in fact, no program in North 
Carolina is like any other one. 

In Wilmington much attention has been given child care, nu- 
trition, and housing. Seven centers for the care of children of 
working mothers have been operating successfully for some time; 
one of these functions in connection with the local high school. A 
cooperative play group for Negroes in one of the Negro Housing 
Projects has also been established. In Greensboro a coordination of 
the homemaking program with other subject-matter areas received 
first emphasis along with techniques for providing educational ex- 


Community Epvucation 
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periences for pre-school children. Later, community groups or- 
ganized war child care centers in Greensboro. The Raleigh pro- 
gram, freer from mass pressures, has been “able to develop simul- 
taneously education for children, youth and adults with the inten- 
tion of reaching families directly. The program has been con- 
cerned with interpretation of needs and resources at each of these 
levels.” Forums, conferences, youth councils, adult councils, family 
councils, pre-schools and library facilities have been the outstanding 
media through which the family life education program has func- 
tioned in Raleigh. Emphasis here has been on the importance of 
education for family life at various school levels. 

Typical perhaps of the work being done in centers where em- 
phasis is placed on family life education is Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, where— 


Three years ago the Greensboro Public Schools assumed leadership in develop- 
ing an education program for intelligent participation in family life. After 
studying the community and finding some of the many organizations and agen- 
cies contributing to home and family living a city-wide council was organized. 
From this council an executive board was appointed to work directly with 
the coordinator. .. . 

The outstanding work of the Council so far has been in the field of 
nutrition and child care. The teachers are also beginning to see that family 
life education is an integral part of their work; more organizations and 
agencies are serving to help the individual in his effort to achieve satisfying 
family living as far as it is possible in a war-torn world. 

The Council’s work begins “where other groups leave off.” It does not 
wish to trespass upon the work of other groups, but instead to cooperate with 
all. The group is a coordinating group, not a group claiming priorities on a 
particular program. . . 

The problems which primarily concern the Council are those affecting 
families and children. Therefore, the scope of the program is as broad as the 
problems that are related to the home and school, but which belong exclusively 
to neither. This broad scope makes the program difficult yet extremely chal- 
lenging. .. . 

When more individuals and groups become aware of the basic personality 
needs and when they realize that everyone is a family member, greater effort 
will be made to revitalize home, church, school, and community activities. 
Revitalization of effort, in light of change, means progress toward the attain- 
ment of satisfying home and family living, thus making it possible for the 
child to develop normally in an atmosphere which fills his need for security, 
recognition, and intimate response.® 


Specifically, family life education in Greensboro, according to 
the coordinator, Miss Mary E. York, is conceived of as a community 
program of education which undertakes to help individuals to 
achieve more satisfying home and family living through 


5 Mary E. York, Coordinator, Family Life Education, Greensboro Public Schools in 
an unpublished manuscript. 
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. Pre-parental education of both sexes. 
. Child development programs. 

. Education for family recreation. 

. Parent education. 


uke OF Wb = 


. Home economics education, with emphasis on development and manage- 
ment of family resources both human and material. 

6. Education which helps family members of all ages to adjust to immediate 
family living. 

7- Education that helps family members of all ages to use resources of the 
community to meet their needs. 


8. Education that helps family members to see and carry out their responsi- 
bilities to the community. 


In a bulletin issued by the Family Life Education Council, six- 
teen contributions made by various agencies and organizations to 
home and family living in 1943-1944 are listed. Among these are 
the following: Education of individuals and families and family 
health protection; classes for adults in child care, cooking, dress- 
making, first aid, gardening, home beautification, home nursing, 
music, nutrition; banquets and parents’ programs; Christian home 
week with emphasis on spiritual values in the home; demonstration 
of wholesome living in a summer camp for boys and girls; family 
swim night; social case work; baby clinics on food, clothing, and 
environment; girls’ classes in home economics; and club talks by 
qualified speakers centered around the family. 

In the same bulletin many suggestions are listed by various 
agencies and organizations for better home and family living for 
1944-1945. Included among these are suggestions for a clinic or 
forum on family life problems; a city-wide inter-faith series of 
planned meetings with outstanding speakers; courses designed for 
young people to help them in planning for marriage and a Chris- 
tian home; family study groups for parents; a visiting expert in 
marriage relationships who would spend time with various groups; 
a recreational supervisor for the Churches; wholesome recreation in 
which the entire family as a unit can participate; closer contacts 
and services to underprivileged groups; more family group music 
in the home; Christian teaching of sex to young people; an agency 
for professional counselling; and the organization of more com- 
munity mothers’ clubs. 

The contribution of the Greensboro City Schools and of the 
Parent-Teacher Association to the home and family is another in- 
teresting feature of the experiment. Thirty contributions are listed 
in the composite report from the city schools; among them are 
these: conferences with mothers of pre-school children and those 
of handicapped children; remedial reading groups with parent 
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conferences; radio programs conducted by children accompanied 
to the studio by parents; home music encouraged throughout the 
city school music program; home visiting; baby clinics; visits by 
school-nurse; and special emphasis on family living in many sub- 
ject-matter areas. In the Parent-Teacher Association report are 
mentioned parent classes on social hygiene; a home nursing class; 
the furnishing of health rooms; the sponsoring of cub packs for 
small boys and Brownie troops for small girls; and a dozen other 
items. 

In commenting on the Greensboro program Miss York adds, 
“It’s challenging to go from a classroom to the home; from teacher 
training to the community; from a club to the family life executive 
group; from the nursery school to a home economics class on family 
living; from the superintendent to a principal to talk over problems 
relative to home conditions—and from it all to visualize the ulti- 
mate purpose of the program and to have a share in its projection 
into the community. 

“The continued success of a community centered program 
depends not only upon the interest, creative thinking and initiative 
of individuals and groups in expanding their own programs in 
family life education, and in correlating them with other pro- 
grams, but also upon their willingness to cooperate with other 
groups in developing needed new projects.” 

In addition to a community council, each center in these com- 
munity education experiments usually has a coordinator or execu- 
tive secretary provided by the local school board. The program for 
the community, however, is never imposed by such a person; 
rather it develops out of the combined thinking of all persons and 
agencies concerned. Programs of this type exhibit much in com- 
mon with those in Jefferson County, Kentucky, and in Arthurdale, 
West Virginia. 

The outstanding results of community organization for family 
life education in those communities where they have operated 
seem to be these: 


1. Community organization for better play opportunities for children of 
all ages. 

2. Study of family life by more parents. 

g. Curricular changes in school programs. 

4. More home visits by high school teachers, especially homemaking teachers. 

5. Family recreation projects. 

6. Increased efforts to interpret to the public the needs and problems of 
homes and families in their own communities. 

7. Cooperation of libraries, churches, social agencies, civic organizations and 
other community groups in family life education program. 
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8. Growing appreciation of the role of the family in education for a 
democracy. 


Community EpucatTion 


THE SLOAN FOUNDATION EXPERIMENTS IN APPLIED ECONOMICS 
The State universities of Kentucky and Florida are two of three 
institutions originally selected to cooperate, through grants-in-aid 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., in specific experimental 
studies in applied economics, each concerned with one of the three 
great essentials of living—food, shelter, and clothing. Kentucky 
and Florida are centering their work, respectively, upon the first 
: two of these essentials; the third, clothing, is being similarly studied 
in Vermont. 


The primary purpose of each study is to determine the effect 
upon community improvement which can be brought about 
through efficient use of instructional materials adequate in amount 
and in good adjustment to local community needs. None of the 
money granted may be spent in ways other than this one to im- 
prove the schools cooperating in the experiments. Though a gen- 
eral coordinator keeps the three projects continually in touch with 
one another, the local projects, each with its own coordinator, are 
carried on by members of the regular state institution staffs; these 
staffs have the help of cooperating agencies, including state de- 
partments of public instruction, that naturally function wholly or 
partly within the experimentation areas. 





The studies are out of the ordinary in that they are designed to 
last over relatively long periods of time. It is realized that changes 
in ways of living come about very slowly. For example, the culmi- 
nating effects of the instruction designed to improve housing condi- 
tions may not come until the children now just beginning to be 
influenced in elementary schools grow up to have homes of their 
own. It naturally cannot be expected that these studies will be 
continued to such a degree of completion; but it is felt that they 
i will be significant so far as they go. The first three or four years 
to date, then, are regarded as covering merely the first step, that of 
determining the starting points and making a beginning. This in- 
f cludes gaining experience in cooperative working of the various 
agencies concerned, determining special points and methods of 
approach within the general problem, preparing suitable instruc- 








:. tional materials for the various grades, and training teachers in 
: the most effective use of these materials and generally sensitizing 

of them to the significance and purpose of the whole study. 

4 t It has been found possible to have much of the cooperative 


planning and preparation of materials done by the teachers them- 
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selves as they come together in workshop situations under univer- 
sity leadership. Such a procedure has the two-fold advantage of 
getting the work done by persons familiar with the communities 
and their needs and of stimulating the preparation of further home- 
constructed instructional materials, some of them designed to meet 
other needs as these become more keenly felt. 

The studies are further unusual in that they contemplate no 
other improvements in the experimental schools than through use 
of these materials. In general, the attempt is made: (1) To keep 
the experiments at a low level of expense; and (2) To limit the 
changes to kinds that could be made without financial difficulty, 
both here and in other states, in the types of substandard communi- 
ties with which these studies are concerned. 

As adequate controls as possible are set up. Thus Kentucky has 
selected four experimental and four control schools—one-teacher 
schools in low-income communities—in two counties in which mal- 
nutrition is prevalent. These have been carefully chosen with a 
view to minimizing the factors of outside influences and rapid 
population changes. In order further to limit to the effects of the 
one variable, those other social agencies normally serving these 
communities have been requested to make no changes in the 
amounts and types of services during the experiment that will 
tend to invalidate interpretations of findings. 

In the Florida housing study, three pairs of schools in low- 
income (white) communities have been selected, two of twelve 
grades and one of eight, each school with its control. One pair 
is in an agricultural, turpentine, and logging district; another, in 
a farm and citrus setting; and the third, in a more isolated farming 
settlement in the Florida Highlands. 

An important phase has been to arrange for adequate measure- 
ment and evaluation. As has already been stated, in the Kentucky 
nutrition study these consist of periodical checks on community 
diet, community food production and storage, school lunches, and 
children’s diaries (of events for a five-day week, including state- 
ments of what they ate for breakfast, dinner, supper, and between 
meals) ; specially constructed tests on attitudes toward desirable 
practices in food production, storage, and consumption; physical 
measurements of pupils (height-weight, sitting height, hemoglobin, 
vision, dental, health habit records, school absence reasons, photo- 
graph) . In the Florida housing study evaluation has resulted in the 
preparation, field testing, and validation of a special housing in- 
ventory; the training of field workers to use this with uniform 
recordings; the actual survey and photographing of homes of 745 
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“family units,” including an interview with at least one member 
of each; and the construction of a well-balanced index of housing 
adequacy, with a plan of scoring. In addition, a check-up has been 
made of initial attitudes held toward housing problems and hous- 
ing improvement in the homes visited. 

In both studies, mental and achievement tests of the usual 
types have been regularly administered. Though it was assumed 
that more closely adapting the curriculum to the solving of local 
problems would not result in any lowering of achievement in 
traditional fundamentals of learning, it was felt that this point 
should be carefully watched. In the four or five years since these 
studies began, no evidences of such deterioration have been found; 
at the same time a heightened interest in the schools and their 
work is already becoming apparent on the part of both pupils 
and parents. 

The phases in the Florida study, beyond determining the start- 
ing point, are visualized as: 

Collecting and organizing known “facts” about building and 
housing that will be of help in these types of communities. In 
this, the School of Architecture and Allied Arts is cooperating. 

Experimenting with native building materials, this in cooper- 
ation with the College of Engineering. 

Preparing instructional materials for the various grades that 
will give the pupils, and through them the parents, in these com- 
munities the benefit of this information collected. Leadership in 
the preparation of this material is the special responsibility of the 
College of Education. 

The materials so far prepared are of three types: 

(1) Material designed to develop an interest in better homes, 
to stimulate a desire to build things to improve the home, and to 
furnish scientific information about better housing. 

(2) Materials designed to develop skill in building, and to pro- 
vide plans for constructing things useful in the home. 

(3) Materials designed to help teachers use these other two 
types effectively, to plan an adequate housing program, and to pro- 
ject this program into the community. 

In Kentucky the attack on dietary problems was divided into 
preparing material under the heads, Food from Our Land and 
Food from Farm Animals. First, analysis was made of state-pro- 
vided textbooks in order to get all possible help from them. Criteria 
were then set up as guides in preparing the new, supplementary 
material, these centering round content vocabulary, structure (sen- 
tences, paragraphs, length of stories) , illustrations, and mechanical 
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make-up. Using these, sets of readers were begun that would have 
special local significance. In view of the limited diet common in 
the region, one series dealt with planning, planting, and caring 
for a home garden. Shortage of protein in the usual diet sug- 
gested a series dealing with chickens and another with milch goats. 

Sample titles under these series are: On the Farm; We Plan a 
Garden; Sowing in the Sunshine; The Garden Grows; Garden Ene- 
mies; Vegetables on Parade; When Winter Comes; Let’s Learn 
About Goats; John Learns About Chickens; Storing Eggs and 
Chickens; Chicks to Share; Fun at the Fair. 

Preparation of the new material was started with the lower 
grade levels, both because it was felt desirable to have the diet 
interest follow children through all the grades as early as possible 
and because of the generally low level of reading ability in those 
schools and communities. Local teachers, without special training 
other than that provided during their work of writing and illus- 
trating in the university materials laboratory, were able to do most 
of this production. The next step contemplated is the preparation 
of similarly pertinent instructional material for the junior and 
senior high schools. 

Although the Kentucky study was started in 1939 and the 
Florida study in 1940, it is still far too early to expect measurably 
significant results. In order to achieve changes, not only must the 
way be shown, but the desire for better conditions must be awak- 
ened in the minds of individuals, and, through them, in the think- 
ing of the communities as wholes. Thus the records so far are 
mainly concerned with initial conditions, except that results of 
mental and achievement tests that have been given at intervals 
tend to show that the children in the experimental schools have 
not suffered in development of mastery of fundamentals. 

As an extension of these studies, certain communities in each 
of the three states which were originally selected are arranging to 
study the effect of introducing into their curricula materials pre- 
pared on all three essentials—food, shelter, clothing. “Three-way 
schools” of this type in the South are located at Greenburg, Ky., 
and Auburndale, Fla., which are becoming centers of applied 
economics experiment and demonstration. The food-and-farming 
readers are being tried out in the West Louisville School in 
Daviess County, Ky., and the diet materials in several rural county 
elementary schools. Interest in the Florida housing study has led 
to housing investigations in other regions, including various com- 
munities in the states of Michigan and New York. 

The importance to teacher preparation of this community work 
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through applied economics is being reflected both in special con- 
ferences of teachers’ college representatives and in the extension of 
grants-in-aid to several teachers’ colleges in various parts of the 
country, this through the interest and cooperation of the American 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges. In 1943 five such colleges, 
representing regions widely differing in climate, topography, and 
resources, were thus brought into the work, and three others were 
subsequently added. Each is spending its first year in determining 
the chief economic, social, and educational needs of the locality 
which it primarily serves. The Southern representatives of this 
group are the State Teachers College of Radford, Va., North Texas 
State Teachers College at Denton, and Mississippi Southern at 
Hattiesburg. 

As the Radford contribution, two consolidated schools in Giles 
County, Va., are being used in a controlled experiment situation 
to study the spending habits of children and to “help pupils make 
a more intelligent use of money to secure real values and to enrich 
standards of living.” It was previously found that money manage- 
ment and the handling of cash income, increased through war 
work, were among the most vexing problems of this newly indus- 
trialized region, for adults as well as children. Here as elsewhere 
with the Sloan schools, appropriate teaching materials will be pre- 
pared and introduced. Measurements of change will be kept for 
both the experimental and the control schools.® 
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* For further references, see the following: ‘‘The School Curriculum and Economic 
Improvement,’ Maurice F. Seay and Harold F. Olark, University of Kentucky, Bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XIII, No. 1, September, 1940; “The Sloan 
Experiment in Kentucky,”’ Maurice F. Seay and Leonard E. Meece, University of Ken- 
tucky, Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XVI, No. 4, June, 1944; ‘“‘The 
University of Florida Study in Applied Economics,” H. E. Nutter and Leon N. Hender- 
son, High School Journal, XXV, No. 7, Nov.-Dec., 1942; “Evaluating Rural Housing,” 
Charles A. Mosier, Curriculum Laboratory, College of Education, University of Florida; 
“The University of Florida Project in Applied Economics,” University of Florida, 
1942; “A Proposal for Meeting Basic Needs with the School Program,’’ Leon N. 
Henderson and H. E. Nutter, Elementary School Journal, April, 1943; “Horizon Ma- 
terials for Schools of Today and the Post War World,” College of Education, University 
of Florida, 1944; “Measurement of Rural Housing, A Preliminary Report, “Charles 
I. Mosier, Educational and Psychological Measurement, II, No. 2, April, 1942. 
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E in America have just begun to realize some of the vast 
potentialities which may be achieved in the field of inter- 
state cooperation in education as well as in many other areas. 
Traditionally, each state has tended to develop its own program 
and has given only sporadic attention to what is taking place in 
other states. There has been little recognition of the fact that 
many of the educational problems we are encountering are more or 
less common to several states, and in many cases are common to 
all of the states in a region or sub-region. While some of these 
problems, and especially some involving finance, cannot be solved 
without national assistance, much progress can be made toward 
the solution of many important problems by voluntary interstate 
cooperation. 
As pointed out by the recent Treasury Department Report on 
Federal-State and Local Government Fiscal Relations: 


Much valuable energy has been wasted unnecessarily in quarreling over the 
proper spheres of the Federal Government and the states when the seeds of 
solid achievement lie in the scantily tilled field of inter-governmental coopera- 
tion and coordination. Progress in this field requires some willingness to com- 
promise, to surrender vested interests, and to forget jealousies on the part of 
both the Federal Government and the states. . . . Some of the gravest prob- 
lems in the field of inter-governmental relations might be solved if there were 
a sufficient degree of interstate cooperation. 


For a number of years educational leaders in the Southern states 
have realized that states in this region have the most difficult edu- 
cational problem in the Nation. The Southern states have the 
largest proportion of children of any region, have the lowest level 
of living, and the most limited financial resources to support an 
educational program. Moreover, all Southern states maintain sep- 
arate schools for whites and Negroes, and have many common prob- 
lems as a result of this situation. To provide even the present 
limited educational facilities has required a constant struggle in 
each of the states of the Southern region. Some states have made 
more progress than others. All of them have come to realize that 


1 Seventy-eighth Congress, First Session, Senate Document No. 69, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., 1943, pp. 1 and 6. 
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they can expect to make substantial progress toward solving their 
basic problems only if they make a greater effort than most states 
in other regions. Many Southern states are already making that 
extra effort, but progress has generally been painful and slow. 


SoutHERN States WorK-CoNnFERENCE 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


During recent years it has become increasingly clear to leaders 
in the South that much can be accomplished by interstate cooper- 
ation, and that such cooperation will also tend to encourage desir- 
able Federal-state relations and to discourage the development of 
undesirable Federal controls and relationships. The Southern states 
have the obligation to take every step possible to improve their 
educational program with the resources at hand. Since resources 
are so limited, these states must seek to do the best possible job 
with what they have. They must seek to develop an educational 
program which will eliminate inefficiency and lack of economy, and 
which will permit the available funds to be used in a manner 
which provides maximum opportunities. When this has been done, 
the states in the South will be in much better position than ever 
before to present their claims for the Federal Government to assist 
in developing a program which will assure federal support without 
undesirable Federal control. 

There have of course been a number of educational organiza- 
tions in the Southern region which have been interested in im- 
proving various aspects of education. Most of these organizations 
have not directly involved interstate cooperation. They have in- 
cluded representatives of local school systems, institutions of higher 
learning, and some state department members. These organizations 
have brought about substantial improvement in their respective 
areas of service. 

From time to time, however, representatives of the states them- 
selves have come together for conferences and meetings which have 
been concerned with specific problems involving interstate coopera- 
tion. For example, for a number of years the state agents for 
Negro schools have been meeting annually to discuss and work out 
solutions for common problems in Negro education. Much progress 
has been made as a result of these meetings. For several years the 
directors of research in state departments of education in the 
South met periodically to work especially on problems involving 
records and reports. As a result of their work the record and 
report system in most of the Southern states is today recognized 
as excellent—better than the system found in many of the other 
states. 
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During the spring of 1937, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion cooperated in arranging a regional conference on records and 
reports at Montgomery, Alabama, one of a series of such con- 
ferences held during that year. These conferences provided an in- 
teresting illustration of interstate cooperation fostered and en- 
couraged by the Federal Government. At the Montgomery meet- 
ing, representatives from the Southern states who were present 
decided that many of the educational problems facing the states 
should have the attention of interstate groups. The members of 
this conference were definitely of the opinion that the educational 
program of the entire region would benefit if some plan could be 
developed for assuring a continuing program of interstate cooper- 
ation in the field of education. For a number of reasons, however, 
it did not seem practical to go ahead with such a plan immediately. 
There was need for considerable exploratory work to determine 
the interest of the chief state school officers and of other groups. 
In fact, three more years elapsed before this interest had crystal- 
lized sufficiently to assure the possibility of a South-wide meeting 
to study selected problems. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions growing out of the Montgomery conference, these preliminary 
explorations were carried out by the present writer with the assist- 
ance of R. L. Johns, Director of Administration and Finance of 
the Alabama State Department of Education, and of a number of 
other persons from Southern state departments of education who 
were keenly interested in the proposal. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE SOUTHERN STATES WorK-CONFERENCE 


By 1940, it had become evident that enough states in the South 
were sufficiently interested in developing a plan for assuring inter- 
state cooperation that a meeting could be arranged for the purpose 
of working on three problems which seemed to be of special interest 
at that time. It was decided to hold this meeting in Daytona Beach, 
Florida, during the first two weeks of June of that year. Approxi- 
mately fifty persons, representing twelve of the Southern states, 
came to the meeting and arranged to work on these problems for 
the entire two weeks. The participants tentatively decided that 
the meeting should be designated as “The Southern States Work- 
Conference on School Administrative Problems,” and they selected 
an Executive Committee to perfect plans for carrying forward the 
Work-Conference from year to year. 

The persons who participated in the 1940 meeting proposed 
that the Work-Conference should be sponsored by the state depart- 
ments of education and state education associations of the South- 
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ern states, since these two groups are especially interested in de- 
veloping and improving various aspects of the educational programs 
of their respective states. 

The Executive Committee which was selected to develop plans 
for the continuation of the Work-Conference was comprised of 
five persons; it included two state department of education repre- 
sentatives—R. L. Johns, Director of Administration and Finance, 
Alabama State Department of Education, who was designated as 
Assistant Executive Secretary, and §S. P. Clemons, Director of 
Schoolhouse Planning, South Carolina State Department of Edu- 
cation—and two state education association secretaries—W. P. King, 
Executive Secretary of the Kentucky Education Association, and 
A. D. Holt, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Tennessee Education 
Association. Edgar L. Morphet, Director of Administration and 
Finance, Florida State Department of Education, was designated 
to serve as Executive Secretary. 

Since that time, one of the original members of the Executive 
Committee, S. P. Clemons of South Carolina, has been granted 
a leave of absence from his department to assist in carrying on 
the comprehensive educational study which is being undertaken by 
the State of Georgia. —Ttwo members have resigned to enter military 
service—R. L. Johns of Alabama is now a Captain with the AMG 
in Europe, and A. D. Holt of Tennessee is a Major in the Pre- 
Induction Training Division of the Army. To replace the persons 
who have resigned and to increase the Executive Committee to 
seven instead of five the following additional persons have been 
selected for membership on the Committee: 


J. L. Brarr Buck, Director of Instruction, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

FRANK Bass, Secretary-Treasurer, Tennessee Education Association, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

CRAWFORD GREENE, Director of Administration, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

L. D. Haskew, Coordinator for Teacher Education, Emory University, Emory 
University, Georgia. 

A. R. Meapows, Acting Director, Administration and Finance, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 


The major objectives of the Southern States Work-Conference 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. To provide a continuing opportunity for educational leaders 
of the Southern region to study problems of region-wide signifi- 
cance relating to the organization and administration of education 
in the region. 
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2. To develop improved means of assuring group and inter- 
state cooperation in facing and solving important current educa- 
tional problems. 

3. To prepare bulletins and handbooks giving the tentative con- 
clusions of the Work-Conference as to educational policies and pro- 
cedures which are found to be most acceptable and which are 
recommended for use throughout the region. 


4. To cooperate with the participating states in developing 
programs or adjusting their own programs to implement recom- 
mendations of the Work-Conference. 

5. To cooperate with other organizations in carrying out studies 
and preparing practical programs for improving the educational 
status of the region. 


The participants in the 1940 Work-Conference also tentatively 
agreed upon the following proposals for the general guidance of 
the Executive Committee and the Work-Conference committees: 

1. The projects selected each year should be timely and should 
represent problems which are of interest and concern to all par- 
ticipating states. 

2. Insofar as possible, projects for the ensuing year should be 
selected early in the year so that committees could be organized and 
a considerable amount of preliminary work completed in advance 
of the Work-Conference meeting. 

3. The working committee for each project should include not 
only specialists in the field selected for study but also persons from 
other fields including state department and state education asso- 
ciation representatives, school administrators, college and univer- 
sity staff members and teachers, so as to assure a well-rounded ap- 
proach to the problem and to prevent the consideration of any 
problem in isolation from other aspects of the entire school pro- 
gram. 

4. The first two weeks in June of each year should be set aside 
for the Work-Conference meeting. The meetings should be sched- 
uled for Daytona Beach, Florida, because it is a place which affords 
an opportunity for all participants to get away from their regular 
places of work for the two weeks’ period, to cooperate in committee 
work without interruption from their regular duties during that 
period, and also provides unusual opportunities for recreation to 
relieve the strain of continuous committee work. 


5. Each committee should be charged with the responsibility of 
preparing a bulletin or handbook summarizing its conclusions and 
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recommendations with the thought that these materials should be 
useful for guidance in all of the participating states. The bulle- 
tins should not be designed to constitute a final solution to all 
problems but rather to include the best evidence and thinking to 
date of the educational leaders from the participating states. 
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6. Every member should be given an opportunity during the 
Work-Conference to become acquainted with the work of all com- 
mittees and to participate in the final evaluation and revision of 
the materials prepared at the Work-Conference. 


7. Insofar as practical plans should be developed by the par- 
ticipating states for their representatives to collaborate in develop- 
ing programs involving adjustments and applications of Work- 
Conference recommendations. It should be recognized at all times 
that implementation must come through the participating states 
and the Work-Conference can serve only to aid in reaching con- 
clusions and preparing recommendations which will be of signifi- 
cance only insofar as they are applied by the states themselves. 


From the start, the Southern States Work-Conference has defi- 
nitely been a cooperative project. Beginning in 1940 the partici- 
pating states cooperated in providing the necessary supplies and 
stenographic assistance and met the expenses of their own repre- 
sentatives. Because of the limited resources available, all of the 
expenses have had to be kept at a minimum. The publication of 
the bulletins has been made possible only through the support 
of the participating states, each of which has purchased copies of 
the bulletins for distribution and use for its own school leaders. 
In 1941 the General Education Board became interested in the 
Work-Conference and made an anuual grant which at no time 
exceeded $4,000 per year; this amount has been reduced from 
year to year. This grant has been used to assist in paying the 
expenses of a limited number of participants from each state and 
in meeting part of the expenses in connection with the prepara- 
tion of the bulletins. The participating states, therefore, have con- 
tinued to meet most of the expense involved and have been willing 
to do so because of the benefits they have received from the Work- 
Conference. It is significant to note that the number of participants 
in the Work-Conference increased from approximately 50 in 1940 
to more than 150 in 1944. Fourteen states—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
West Virginia—have participated annually since the first year of the 
Work-Conference. 
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THE 1940 WorK-CONFERENCE ON Pupit TRANSPORTATION, SCHOOL 
PLANT OPERATION, AND CONTINUITY OF SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


In 1940, three problems were selected for special study— (1) 
Pupil transportation; (2) The school plant; and (3) Certain as- 
pects of teacher welfare. The studies were carried out by com- 
mittees consisting of about fifteen persons each, who worked under 
the direction of a chairman and under the general guidance of the 
Executive Committee. Both the United States Office of Education 
and the National Education Association cooperated in providing 
consultants who were familiar with problems in the Southern 
region and were in position to assist the committees in the prep- 
aration of their reports. The 1940 committee reports were pub- 
lished in pamphlet form under the following titles: Pupil Trans- 
portation for the Southern States; School Plant Operation and 
Maintenance in the Southern States; and Continuity of Service for 
Teachers in the Southern States. 


The demand for each of the 1940 bulletins proved to be much 
greater than had been anticipated and within a relatively few 
months the printed supply was entirely exhausted. The recom- 
mendations in these bulletins have had widespread acceptance. For 
example, in the field of pupil transportation, the bulletin on Pupil 
Transportation for the Southern States provided the basis for 
improvements in a number of state programs; and it helped toward 
marked economies and increased efficiency in a great many local 
school systems. This bulletin considers the management and or- 
ganization of pupil transportation; it suggests an improved set of 
rules and regulations both for state and local communities; and it 
also includes recommendations pertaining to records and reports, 
insurance, personnel, routes and schedules, maintenance programs, 
and the purchase of equipment. 

The bulletin, School Plant Operation and Maintenance in the 
Southern States proved to be one of the most practical handbooks 
which have been prepared to date by any group. In many com- 
munities throughout the South, school maintenance has been rela- 
tively neglected or has involved expenditures which were not fully 
justified. The handbook has been used not only by superintendents 
and principals in becoming more familiar with their problems of 
operation and maintenance, but also by school custodians for 
guidance in improving their operation and maintenance proce- 
dures. 

Continuity of Service for Teachers in the Southern States con- 
siders a problem which has involved considerable discussion. Some 
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states had already enacted tenure laws, but most of the Southern 
states did not have any satisfactory means of assuring continued 
service for competent teachers. In many states teachers and prin- 
cipals were employed on the basis of annual contracts and dis- 
missals frequently occured, without regard to the merit of the 
work of the teachers, and in many cases with little or no notice 
to the teacher involved. Since 1940 a number of the Southern 
states have either improved their tenure laws or have adopted 
plans for continuing contracts which have resulted in marked 
improvement. 


1941—BROADENING THE SCOPE OF THE WorK-CONFERENCE 

By 1941 the state departments of education and state educa- 
tion associations of the Southern states had definitely agreed to 
sponsor the Work-Conference and had cooperated in submitting 
an application for a grant of funds from the General Education 
Board. Approximately ninety persons took part in the 1941 Work- 
Conference, which was organized to undertake studies covering six 
important aspects of education. One committee studied the prob- 
lem of the state and local financing of education; they evaluated 
existing financial programs, and they proposed criteria which 
are now generally accepted as standards for guidance in the formu- 
lation of more adequate state and local programs of school finance. 
The report prepared by this committee was published under the 
title: State and Local Financing of the Public Schools. 

The second committee carried forward studies in the field of 
pupil transportation to supplement the studies that had been car- 
ried out in 1940. The bulletin prepared by this committee was 
published under the title: School Transportation. 

The third committee took up the problem of school supply 
management, which had had relatively little attention in many 
state and local school systems. The bulletin on School Supply 
Management, which included the recommendations of this com- 
mittee, proposed forms and procedures which have been of material 
assistance throughout the South. 

The problem of school standards is one which has been given 
considerable attention in the various states but apparently no 
state has been fully satisfied with its progress. The committee 
viewed the problem not only from the angle of the secondary 
school, but also from the elementary school angle. They proposed 
a check list which has been widely used in revising state and local 
programs. This bulletin is entitled: School Standards. 

The fifth committee undertook a study of the curriculum 
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programs which were under way in the various states. Their re- 
port, The Administration of State Curriculum Programs, offers 
guidance in improving and formulating revisions in the programs 
which are already underway. 


The sixth committee decided to undertake a comprehensive 
study of the controversial problem of Negro education. Facts were 
obtained from the various states to show the level of support 
and the improvement which was needed. A program for bringing 
about those improvements was suggested and the conclusions of 
the committee were published under the title: Negro Education. 
The state agents for Negro education assisted in preparing this 
report. 


1942—THE WAR AND THE WorRK-CONFERENCE 

The year 1942 found the Nation in the midst of an unsought 
war. There were likewise many developments connected with the 
war which had important implications for the schools as well as 
for the Nation as a whole. Careful consideration was given to 
the question as to whether the Work-Conference should be sus- 
pended for the duration of the war; but the participating states 
decided that the war had brought so many new problems and 
demands to the schools that the need for interstate cooperation in 
the study of these problems was greater and more obvious than ever 
before. In spite of difficulties brought about by these conditions, 
which were created by the war, the number of participants in the 
1942 Work-Conference increased to over a hundred. The Work- 
Conference was organized into four committees for a study of 
problems which seemed particularly important at that time. One 
of the committees engaged directly in a study of the implications 
of war-connected developments for the schools and made numerous 
recommendations which have been used for guidance in adjust- 
ing school programs not only throughout the South, but in many 
other parts of the Nation. The report of this committee was pub- 
lished under the title: Implications of the War Effort for the 
Schools. More than six thousand copies of this bulletin were 
purchased and used within the next few months. 


By 1942 the problem of Federal-state relations had apparently 
become increasingly acute, partly as a result of the many non- 
educational agencies which were seeking to use the schools as a 
means of promoting their programs. It is evident that one of the 
weaknesses in Federal-state relations has resulted from the fact 
that many states have not been organized to deal in any unified 
manner with their own state programs or with matters involving 
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Federal relations. The committee which was organized to study 
this problem prepared recommendations for improving the state 
educational organization and the functioning of state departments 
of education. Considerable attention was given to the problem 
of relations between state departments of education and other 
state agencies, and recommendations for guidance in improving 
these relationships were submitted. The bulletin containing the 
report of this committee is entitled: State Responsibility for the 
Organization and Administration of Education. 

A third committee took up the problem of instructional ma- 
terials and prepared a report which was published under the 
title: Textbook and Library Services. Many of the Southern states 
have worked out a program for providing textbooks at state 
expense. A few also provide library materials. In some cases, 
however, the textbook services have been provided by commissions 
which did not operate under state boards of education and the 
program of providing textbooks was not always satisfactorily co- 
ordinated with the curriculum program. This committee pointed 
out problems and difficulties to be overcome and recommended a 
plan for assuring better coordination and for providing more ade- 
quate textbook and library services with a maximum of economy. 
The Southeastern organization of textbook directors cooperated 
in preparing this bulletin. 

By 1942 problems of teacher personnel were beginning to be 
acute in many of the states. Salaries were low and many teachers 
were leaving for services directly connected with the war effort. 
The committee working in this area made studies of what was hap- 
pening in the various states and submitted recommendations for 
improving salary schedules, retirement systems, tenure, and other 
matters pertaining to teacher welfare. This report bears the title: 
Problems of Teacher Personnel. The Southern Conference on 
Teacher Education collaborated in preparing this report. 

The 1942 Work-Conference was also concerned with the in- 
creasingly serious financial problems confronting the schools as a 
result of rising costs of living and of other developments connected 
with the war. The Work-Conference pointed out the necessity of 
comprehensive studies of school finance and authorized the Execu- 
tive Secretary to represent the Work-Conference in sponsoring and 
carrying out the Cooperative Study of School Expenditures on a 
nation-wide basis which had been encouraged by the Executive 
Committee. This study, which has just been completed, is now 
being published by the National Committee. It contains many find- 
ings and recommendations which are significant not only for the 
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Southern states,. but for states in other parts of the Nation. The im- 
plications of this very significant study will be increasingly evident 
during coming years. Already a number of Southern states are 
engaging in studies of their own financial systems, and they are 
being assisted in these studies by the findings made available 
through the Cooperative Study of School Expenditures. 


1943—REGIONALISM AND THE WorK-CONFERENCE 


By 1943 the Work-Conference participants had begun to recog- 
nize more clearly than ever before that the basic problems of the 
Southern region could not be solved without increasing attention 
to the adjustments which should be made in the educational pro- 
gram to provide for better conservation and more effective utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the region. The South has the lowest 
level of living of any region in the Nation, and yet is well supplied 
with both human and physical resources. Continued neglect of these 
resources will result only in increased poverty and more serious 
problems. Improvement in the utilization of the resources cannot 
be brought about through education alone, yet education can make 
a major contribution to the solution of this basic problem. A com- 
mittee was therefore organized to study some of the elements of 
this problem and to prepare a bulletin giving the results of their 
study. The recommendations of this committee are included in 
the bulletin, Building a Better South Through Education. The 
first chapter in this bulletin deals with the problems facing the 
South and the challenge to education in the South: the second 
chapter takes up the scope and organization of education; the third 
deals with improving social understanding and attitudes; and the 
fourth chapter represents a preliminary study of the problem of 
improving the utilization of human and natural resources of the 
Southern region. Other chapters deal with war and post-war 
adjustments in the school curriculum, administering, staffing and 
financing the schools, and making planning effective. 

The Executive Secretary of the Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence had been authorized to collaborate in the development of a 
new organization to give particular attention to materials which 
were related to resources in the Southern region and to the prob- 
lem of traslating those materials for use in the schools. This new 
committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education in turn 
collaborated with the Southern States Work-Conference in develop- 
ing its first bulletin in this field. The Executive Secretary of the 
Southern States Work-Conference also assisted the Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education Committee in developing its plans 
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for the Gatlinburg Work-Conference and served as Director of that 
Work-Conference. 


Relationships between the educational program in the public 
schools and in the institutions of higher learning have not been 
as satisfactory as is desirable in many of the Southern states. In 
fact, there are many evidences of lack of coordination in this area. 
A committee was therefore organized to study this problem and to 
prepare recommendations for bringing about improvements. The 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools agreed 
to cooperate in carrying on this study, especially through its Com- 
mission on Curricular Problems and Research. The title of the 
bulletin including the report of this committee is Relationships 
Between Elementary and Secondary Schools and Colleges and 
Universities. 

Following the study of state educational organization in 1942, 
it became evident that there should be a study of local respon- 
sibility for education. The third committee of the 1943 Work- 
Conference carried on studies in this area and prepared a hand- 
book which received highly favorable editorial mention in several 
magazines of national circulation. The title of this bulletin is 
Local Responsibility for the Organization and Administration of 
Education. 


The need for further coordination of the efforts of various 
groups in the Southern region interested in improving education 
was recognized by the 1943 Work-Conference as a problem needing 
early attention. Accordingly, the following resolution was adopted: 


We recognize that coordinated and cooperative effort of recognized edu- 
cational organizations and agencies is necessary to attain the best results in 
education in the South. We heartily commend the Executive Committee for 
the progress which it has made in interesting the organized forces of educa- 
tion which operate in the South in the materials, activities and programs of 
this Conference. We heartily endorse this policy and recommend that the 
practice be continued and expanded to the extent the Executive Committee 
deems desirable. 


1944—BUILDING A BETTER SOUTHERN REGION THROUGH EDUCATION 


By 1944 the interest in the problem of readjusting the educa- 
tional program in the South to assist in providing for more effec- 
tive utilization of the resources of the region was so widespread 
that the participating states agreed that the 1944 Work-Conference 
should be centered about this problem. This novel approach 
proved to be most stimulating and challenging. In spite of the 
increased difficulties brought about by war conditions, the 1944 
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Work-Conference was the largest held to date with more than 
a hundred and fifty active participants. 


The 1944 committees studied all major aspects of education 
with a view to recommending adjustments which should be made 
in order that the schools and colleges of the region may contribute 
most effectively to the promotion of better conservation and utili- 
zation of the resources of the South. In fact the 1944 Work-Con- 
ference undertook to review and reorient all previous Work-Con- 
ference publications so that the recommendation would bear di- 
rectly on this one issue. There was also need for studying a num- 
ber of aspects of the problem which had not previously been con- 
sidered by the Work-Conference. Five major committees were 
organized to deal with major phases of the problem. Each of these 
commitees in turn organized sub-committees which assumed re- 
sponsibility for dealing with specific areas in the general field in 
which it was working. One of the major committees made a study 
of the resources of the Southern region and their implications for 
the educational program. The importance of a definite program 
for planning needed adjustments and improvements was stressed. 
This part of the report is entitled: ‘““The Challenge of the Southern 
Region for Education.” The second major committee studied the 
problems of instruction and the adjustments that need be made 
in the instructional program and in the curriculum. Their report 
is: “Planning a Better Education to Meet the Challenge.” A third 
committee studied the organization of education and. the adjust- 
ments which need be made in organization. Their report is called: 
“Organizing Education to Meet the Challenge.” The fourth major 
committee studied the problems of operation and administration 
and prepared a report on “Operating a More Functional Educa- 
tional Program.” The fifth committee studied the problem of 
evaluating the educational program from the point of view of 
its effect on the proper utilization of the resources of the region 
and prepared a report entitled: “Insuring Improvement in Educa- 
tion Through Continuous Evaluation.” 

The Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education 
again collaborated in planning and carrying out this study. To 
facilitate the process, this committee met at Daytona Beach just 
in advance of the Work-Conference meeting and the members re- 
mained at Daytona Beach to serve as consultants for the Southern 
States Work-Conference committees. The Commission on Curricu- 
lar Problems and Research of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools also collaborated in preparing this report. 
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Consultants were provided by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and various other cooperating organizations. 

The materials prepared by the 1944 Southern States Work-Con- 
ference have been published as a comprehensive handbook en- 
titled: Building a Better Southern Region Through Education. 
Committees in a number of states in the region have made plans 
for utilizing the results of this study and of other related studies; 
they plan basic readjustments in their educational programs which 
will be needed, if the South in effect is to “pull itself up by its own 
boot straps” by providing through its schools and colleges for an 
education which will assist in promoting more effective utilization 
of the resources of the region. 

In the 1944 Work-Conference, a beginning was also made on 
the study of another important problem. A group consisting of 
persons working in the field of vocational education as well as of 
persons working in various other aspects of education began a 
preliminary study of plans for assuring more effective coordination 
between vocational and general education. 

In preparation for the 1945 Work-Conference each state in the 
Region organized a committee consisting of representatives from 
all phases of education to carry on a study of vocational education 
as an integral part of the total educational program of the state. 
Representatives from these state committees met at Daytona Beach 
during the early part of June to prepare a guidebook for the 
use of the committees during the ensuing year. This guidebook is 
being made available in mimeographed form to these state com- 
mittees and will be used as a basis for further cooperative study 
and planning in connection with the project. 

Another group made a preliminary study of education. This 
study is also to be continued during the ensuing year and should 
result in a report covering this important field in 1946. Both 
projects are being carried out under the general guidance of Steer- 
ing Committees appointed for that purpose. 


SouTHERN States Worxk-CoNnFERENCE 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES WorkK-CONFERENCE 


The Southern States Work-Conference has already prepared a 
series of sixteen bulletins dealing with various aspects of education 
and a comprehensive handbook dealing with basic readjustments 
which will need be made in the educational program of the South 
during coming years. It has attempted to study only a few of the 
important educational problems facing the South, but it has de- 
veloped plans for carrying on studies of other significant problems. 
The Work-Conference is interested in cooperating with other 
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groups which are concerned with these problems. In fact, the 
educational problems of the region are sufficiently numerous and 
of such importance that the best efforts of all interested groups 
will be needed during coming years if these problems are to be 
solved. Better cooperation and coordination among these groups 
will mean still further progress toward the solution of these prob- 
lems. 

The Southern States Work-Conference has demonstrated the fact 
that there is a large reservoir of potential leadership in the South. 
It has helped to some extent in developing that leadership. 
Through the Work-Conference, participants are learning to work 
together more effectively in solving their own problems and in so 
doing are demonstrating leadership abilities which are being in- 
creasingly recognized not only in this region, but throughout the 
Nation. 

The Southern States Work-Conference has attempted to con- 
tribute to the solution of problems facing all levels of education. 
Some committees have given major attention to problems in the 
field of secondary education, others to problems in other fields. 
They have sought to develop principles which will assure better 
coordination of efforts in all areas of education, extending from 
the elementary grades through the colleges and universities. They 
are also attempting to view education as a comprehensive under- 
taking and to consider each phase of education in its proper rela- 
tionship to the entire field. 











Educational Action for Development of 
Regional Materials 


Joun E. Ivey, Jr. 
nx 


HE southern United States are fast finding a new cohesion 
"ae has been growing slowly out of a fresh desire to lift 
themselves by their own bootstraps to higher levels of social and 
economic accomplishment and thus contribute to the strength and 
quality of the American family of regions. This trend has its 
impetus in a heretofore unique union of educational and research 
leaders. Their union has found its common ground in the recog- 
nition that, if the South is to reach higher stages of social and 
economic development, research on resources and problems of the 
area must be channeled into all levels of educational activity with- 
in the region. 


THE GROWTH OF REGIONAL STUDY 


Underlying this development there have been two major forces: 
The development of research and its application; the vision of 
educational leaders in the region. The 1930’s saw these two un- 
heralded trends in thought and action crystallize and begin to be 
infused into thinking and action within the region. In the field 
of research Dr. Howard W. Odum and his associates at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina reflected more than two decades of study 
in the writing and publishing of Southern Regions of the United 
States.1 

Critically, the book pointed out southern deficiencies; with 
vision and statesmanship, it pointed to regional potentialities and 
steps for their attainment. It has been said that this volume, and 
the reception it received from research specialists, educators, and 
laymen, symbolized the fact that the South was looking at itself 
objectively and was ready to move forward. Southern Regions of 
the United States was presented to the South amid a veritable bustle 
of research activity by the National Resources Planning Board, 
state planning boards, agricultural experiment stations, and others.? 


1 Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1936). 

2 Other general readings on the South and resource development include: W. T. 
Couch (editor), Culture in the South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1935); Howard P, Emerson (chairman), Applications of the Common Mooring; Funda- 
mental Principles in the Utilization of Resources (Advisory Panel on Regional Ma- 
terials of Instruction for the Tennessee Valley, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1943); Margaret 
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One of the chief driving forces in this research activity was the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. But in addition to its research, the 
TVA gave the Nation and the South a new example of the appli- 
cation of research to the problems of resource development within 
a major American river valley which reached into seven of the 
region’s states. The Tennessee Valley Authority projected its pro- 
gram on a concept of unified resource development, the scientific 
principle that land, water, plants, and animals are inseparably 
related in the world of nature and must therefore be developed, 
used, and conserved with a recognition of this basic unity.% 

On this principle the TVA has consistently developed a policy 
of administration which, on the one hand, calls for integration 
of programs of resource development, and, on the other hand, 
attempts to provide for maximum program development and exe- 
cution through existing state and local agencies and institutions.* 
Thus, the TVA has made two major contributions which are of 
concern here: First, the recognition and wide infusion among state 
and local institutions of resource development as a concept of 
relationship among the many parts of the natural and social en- 
vironment; secondly, emphasis on and sponsorship of an adminis- 
trative procedure designed to strengthen existing state and local 
institutions in the process of resource development and conser- 
vation. 

It is on this point, the strengthening of existing state and local 
institutions, that educators have found that the contributions of 
Howard Odum and his associates make a valuable synthesis with 
TVA. Research has shown that the quality and quantity of re- 
gional resources promise higher stages of social and economic de- 
velopment for southern people. The actual administrative experi- 
Jarman Hagood, Mothers of the South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1935); William Best Hesseltine, The South in American History (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1943); Charles S. Johnson, and others, Statistical Atlas of Southern Cowun- 
ties, Testing and Analyses of Socio-Economic Indices of 1104 Southern Counties (Chapel 
Hifl: University of North Carolina Press, 1941); Gerald W. Johnson, The Wasted 
Land (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1938); B. B. Kendrick and 
A. M. Arnett, The South Looks at Its Past (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935); David E. Lilienthal, TVA—Democracy on the March (New York: Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1944); National Emergency Council, Report on Economic 
Conditions of the South (Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1938); 
National Resources Planning Board, Regional Planning: Part XI—The Southeast (Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942); A. E. Parkins, The South. Its Eco- 
nomic-Geographic Development (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1938); Arthur 
F. Raper, and Ira De A. Reid, Sharecroppers All (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941); Rupert B. Vance, All These People: The Nation’s Human Re- 
sources in the South (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1944); Rupert B. 
Vance, Human Geography of the South: A Study in Regional Resources and Human 
Adequacy (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1932); Rupert B. Vance, 
The South’s Place in the Nation: Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 6 (New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1936); Erich W. Zimmermann, World Resources and Industries: 
A Functional Appraisal of the Availability of Agricultural and Industrial Resources 
(New York and London: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1933). 

* For an excellent discussion of this principle, see Paul B. Sears, Life and Environ- 
ment (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939). 


* See David E. Lillienthal, TVA—Democracy on the March (New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1944). 


~~ 
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ence of TVA furnishes a valuable example of the principles which 
must guide the use of resources to attain the higher levels of living. 
Southern educators in recent years have increasingly begun to 
realize that they were not carrying on programs nor using materials 
which gave the public school, college, university, and adult groups 
an adequate knowledge of regional resources and principles of 
resource use. They likewise have realized that this must be done 
before substantial progress can be made in the drive for regional 
development. 

In 1943 the work of Odum, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
National Resources Planning Board, and a host of agencies, plus 
the widespread interest of educators in the South all contributed 
to the formation of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education. This Committee served as a facility to crystallize 
the many different interests and activities among educators and re- 
search specialists, among school and non-school educational agen- 
cies and institutions having a vital interest in some phase of 
achieving more effective educational use of research on local, state, 
and regional resources and problems. 

The Committee now directs a full-time staff, whose job it is to 
assist state and regional agencies, and through them local institu- 
tions, in the task of achieving more adequate educational use of 
research on southern resources and problems. 

To get an accurate picture of these developments, however, it is 
necessary to: (1) Examine more specifically the manifestations of 
educational interest in materials for resource study; (2) Present 
samples of three different approaches to production of educational 
materials; and (3) Describe the work of the Committee on South- 
ern Regional Studies and Education. 


TRENDs TOwARD EDUCATIONAL UsE OF MATERIALS ON 
REGIONAL REsSOURCES5 


Many noteworthy projects have been developed to furnish edu- 
cators with materials for use in formal and informal educational 
programs that provide the people with information which is basic 
to an understanding of regional resources and problems. In 1939 
the Progressive Education Association published a brief discussion 
of the importance of resources. This was accompanied by an anno- 
tation of selected basic printed materials useful in secondary schools 
and colleges for studying problems of regional planning.® 
pas. pooh gm RR . ee Agee _ A, 
Sa VIL XE Education. (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1944), 

* Paul R. Hanna, Harold C. Hand, and others, The Role of Education in Utilizing 


Regional Resources (New York: Progressive Education Association, 1939). Mimeo- 
graphed. 
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Besides the work of the Progressive Education Association, there 
have been several regional attempts to furnish research findings to 
educators. The Northwest Regional Council? in 1939 prepared a 
bibliography of research materials dealing with the natural and 
human resources of that area. The research findings which were 
catalogued included work completed, planned, and in progress. 
The bibliography was followed by the publication of units which 
were prepared especially for instructional purposes.® 

In an effort to give educators a sourcebook on problems of the 
Northern Plains, a group of social scientists in that region collabo- 
rated in the production of a volume entitled The Northern Plains 
in a World of Change.® This work was prepared largely for use 
by adult study groups. The textual material is abundantly supple- 
mented by questions for a discussion of regional problems and sug- 
gestions for needed social action programs. 


Documents by Hartford, Krey, Knapp, and Hahn attempt to 
draw up programs for more effective regional study.1° A. C. Krey 
in his work sought to adapt a regional program of social studies 
for school use in a Minnesota farming region. The studies were 
designed to deal specifically with the problems and opportunities 
of that rural area. Ellis Hartford drew up an educational policy 
for promoting regional well-being in the Southeast. 

Educational interest in regional problems has been greatly 
stimulated in recent years through “community-centered” school 
programs which have tended to focus their attention on local and 
regional resources and needs.11 These programs are usually charac- 
terized by school interest in building the curriculum and developing 
study activities in such a manner as to give the pupils an under- 
standing of community resources and problems, bring the school 
and the community institutions into a closer cooperative working 
relationship in terms of common problems and activities, and utilize 
more fully the services available from state and federal agencies. 


7™John R. Appleton, The Pacific Northwest: A Selected Bibliography (Portland, 
Oregon: The Pacific Northwest Regional Council, 1939). 

5 Men and Resources: A Study of Economic Opportunity in the Pacific Northwest, 
1941; Pacific Northwest Problems and Materials, 1941; Pacific Northwest Resources in 
Outline, 1940; Forest Depletion in Outline, 1940; Soil Conservation in Outline, 1940 
(Portland, Oregon: The Pacific Northwest Regional Council). 

® Carl F. Kraenzel and others, The Northern Plains in a World of Change (Canada: 
Gregory-Cartwright, Ltd., 1942). 

10 Aubrey Hahn, The Role of the Community School in Educating for the Use of 
the Natural and Human Resources of the Pacific Northwest Region, an unpublished 
doctoral dissertation (Stanford University, 1940); Ellis F. Hartford, Educational 
Policy for Regional Well-being with Reference to the Southeast, an unpublished doctoral 
dissertation (Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 1942); Royce H. 
Knapp, A Bibliography of the New England Region, and a List of Unit Titles (Cam- 
bridge: Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 1941, mimeographed) ; 
A. C. Krey, A Regicnal Program of Social Studies (New York: Macmillan Company, 
1938). 

11 For an excellent catalogue and summary of school-community projects in the 
southern region see Morris Mitchell, “Watch the South,"’ Progressive Education, XVI 
(May, 1939), pp. 342-47. 
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These services have included consultation service and the furnish- 
ing of printed matter. Schools with this type of program are creat- 
ing a demand and, at the same time, an opportunity for translation 
of research findings into educational materials. 


TVA ADVISORY PANEL ON REGIONAL MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


In response to an early recognition of the need for research 
translation for educational use, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
created the Advisory Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction 
in 1939. One of the chief purposes of the panel was “to encourage 
and assist in the translation of results and benefits of regional 
research into educational programs that contribute to the solution 
of regional and national problems.”!2 Serving in an advisory 
capacity to a public agency, the panel pioneered in searching for 
more effective means of translating research findings into instruc- 
tional materials. 


THE SOUTHERN RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


Also emphasizing the need for greater educational use of re- 
search, a conference on southern rural life in Nashville, Tennessee, 
early in 1943 decided that one of the major problems facing south- 
ern education is the shortage of usable learning materials on the 
problems of the region. Consequently, this group suggested as one 
means of meeting this need that the Southern Rural Life Con- 
ference sponsor development of materials bureaus on a region-wide 
basis. It was also proposed that a regional materials bureau be 
established at one of the leading institutions of the South. This 
regional materials bureau, in addition to serving as a source of 
materials for the entire region, would be expected to develop tech- 
niques and assist local groups in the preparation of materials 
based on local needs.13 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE SOUTHERN STATES WorK-CONFERENCE 


In the summer of 1943 the Southern States Work-Conference, 
which included representatives of state departments of education 
and state education associations from fourteen Southern states, 
devoted the work of a special subcommittee to the study of regional 
resources. One part of this work dealt with the possibilities for 
translation of available research on the South. This section con- 
cluded that there was a need to create some type of machinery that 


12From “Statement of Purposes, Functions, and Organization of the Advisory 
Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction for the Tennessee Valley,” July 1943; 
mimeographed. 

13 See report of Southern Rural Life Conference, The School and the Changing Pat- 
tern of Country Life, sponsored by George Peabody College for Teachers and cooperat- 
ing institutions (Nashville, Tennessee, 1943), especially pp. 79-80. 
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would develop and maintain a continuous relationship between 
research organizations and educational agencies.14 


THE INFLUENCE OF OTHER GROUPS 


Another indication of professional educational interest in South- 
ern regional materials of instruction is found in the publication of 
a small pamphlet on sources of materials for use in the study of 
regional social science.15 George Peabody College for Teachers, 
cooperating with the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, sponsored the project in 1941. In writing the booklet, 
H. C. Brearley categorized sources of materials under furteen differ- 
ent topical headings, such as housing, conservation, population, 
health, and race relations. The work was made available to libra- 
ries, institutions of higher learning, and teachers throughout the 
region. 

Through its Commission on the Teaching of Sociology, the 
Southern Sociological Society has been studying the problem of 
providing materials for use in southern social science classes. The 
Commission is also interested in the problems clustering around 
the need for better teaching methods in the field of southern 
resource study.16 

With a similar interest, the Southern Association of Science and 
Industry, through its committee on education, has been sponsoring 
work in the field of resource study. This group has been particu- 
larly active in Virginia. It is of particular significance because it 
represents a group made up of scientists and businessmen. 

From this brief survey it becomes clear that, prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation, there were those who had begun to sense the need for edu- 
cational materials dealing with regional resources and problems. 
In addition, however, there were several production projects which 
developed excellent materials. These projects include the work of 
the community education program at West Georgia College, the 
publication of the New Dominion Series and Louisa County Leaf- 
lets at the University of Virginia, development of the Arkansas text 
on natural resources of the state, the Georgia Citizen’s Fact-Finding 
Movement, the Sloan Experiments in Applied Economics at the 
University of Kentucky and the University of Florida. 


14L. D. Haskew (chairman), Building a Better South through Education, Bulletin 
83 (Tallahassee, Florida: Southern States Work-Conference on Administrative Problems, 
1943), Chapter IV. 

1° H. C. Brearley, Southern Regional Materials in Social Science (Nashville, Ten- 
ean Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 

16 Commission on the Teaching of Sociology, Selecting and Using Materials in the 
Social Studies (Greenville, South Carolina: Furman University Press, 1943). 
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PIONEER EFFORTS IN SOUTHERN RESEARCH TRANSLATION!? 


Close examination of some of these programs in the South will 
show that about the only thing they have in common is that they 
produce educational materials. The educational need which each 
project is attempting to fill, the types of material designed to fill 
these needs, and the procedures used in producing the material 
present a heterogeneous pattern. The value of studying these 
projects lies in the fact that each may suggest new types of educa- 
tional situations and some of the procedures for meeting the needs. 
With some modification, such suggested materials and procedures 
might be used to set up other projects for the production of educa- 
tional materials of greater scope. 

Although it is not specifically stated in the description of each 
project, there is one salient fact which should be observed. Each 
of these materials-producing projects is, in a sense, an experiment, 
in that continual efforts are being made to adapt the materials 
more successfully to the purpose for which the project was originally 
set up and to test their effectiveness in the light of that purpose. 
The staff of each of these projects is well aware of the fact that, 
as yet, there are no “answers” to the problem of producing instruc- 
tional materials. For each project, the problems are changing con- 
stantly; and therefore methods for meeting these problems are 
having to be re-examined and modified. 

Two of the descriptive studies that follow apply specifically to 
projects which are organized around a comprehensive program of 
materials production. The last project which is described repre- 
sents a procedure developed by a regional public agency to channel 
its research findings into materials to meet the needs of its edu- 
cational programs and those of its cooperating agencies. 


The Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics in Kentucky. 


At the University of Kentucky a research and translation organi- 
zation has been designed to produce materials for elementary schools 
by integrating university and state departments and agencies into 
a cooperative effort. An important phase of this project is that 
while it presents an excellent example of the cooperative procedures 
by which educational materials can be produced, it likewise shows 
how a scientific evaluation procedure may be developed for testing 
the effectiveness of the materials produced.1® 


17 The material contained in the following pages has been adopted from John E. 
Ivey, Jr., op. cit., pp. 59-82. 

18 See Maurice F. Seay and Harold F. Clark, The School Curriculum and Economic 
Improvement, Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, XIII (September, 1940); 
Maurice F. Seay and Leonard E. Meece, “Education for the Economic Front,” Kentucky 
School Journal, XXI (January, 1943), 18-20. 
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The Sloan Experiment in Kentucky in Applied Economics?® 
assumes: that any program designed to enrich the lives of people 
can be based best on an educational approach; that schools can be 
greatly improved by focusing their programs upon one or more 
vital needs of the community; and that such an emphasis by the 
school may lead to the improvement of the economic condition of 
the families of the community. Since the diet in certain Kentucky 
areas is known to be inadequate for maintenance of health and 
physical vitality, it is believed that economic information concern- 
ing this basic problem, if made available to the people, will 
improve the general economic condition. 

With these assumptions as guides, the experiment concentrates 
on one crucial economic problem. It attempts to change the dietary 
practices of certain rural communities by directing the instructional 
emphasis in selected schools to problems of diet, and by providing 
suitable instructional materials on diet for the schools. 

The Director of the Bureau of School Service, working under 
the general direction of the Dean of the College of Education, is 
administratively responsible for the project. He and the staff 
receive consultant services from an advisory panel and specially 
assigned consultants. A project coordinator serves to coordinate 
the four areas of investigation: (1) Pupil tests; (2) Nutrition; 
(3) Health and physical conditions; and (4) Instructional ma- 
terials. 

A grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has made it pos- 
sible for the Bureau of School Service to employ several additional 
research assistants. The regular staff of the Bureau administers 
and supervises the project. 

A major policy of the Kentucky project is to organize the work 
so that the existing agencies of the communities and the state may 
participate in the activities of the experiment when these activities 
concern their programs. For example, health and physical examina- 
tions are conducted by the county public health units working 
cooperatively with representatives of the State Department of 
Health. This policy has made the problem of general coordina- 
tion very important. However, through the capable work of the 
project coordinator and the aid of members of an advisory panel, 
this problem has been met satisfactorily. This panel includes per- 
sons who hold the following positions: 


19 A Sloan Experiment is being conducted at the University of Florida using hous- 
ing as a central theme, and one at the University of Vermont with clothing as a cen- 
tral theme. Each of these projects, however, utilizes different procedures and to some 
extent produces different types of instructional materials. 
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Dean, College of Education—chairman of the panel. 

President, University of Kentucky. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Kentucky. 

Director, Kentucky State Board of Health. 

State Director, Farm Security Administration for Kentucky. 

Chief of the Training and Educational Relations Staff, Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Executive Secretary, Kentucky Education Association. 

Director of Vocational Education, Kentucky State Department of Education. 

Dean, Junior Foundation School, Berea College. 

Professor of Rural Sociology, College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky. 

Assistant Professor of Home Economics, College of Agriculture, University of 
Kentucky. 

Professor of Educational Philosophy, University of Kentucky. 

Associate Professor of Elementary Education, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

Associate Professor of Home Economics Education, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. 

Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky. 

Superintendent of Schools, one county in which experiment is conducted. 

Superintendent of Schools, the other county in which experiment is con- 
ducted. 


Prior to actual preparation of educational materials, a great 
deal of preliminary planning and exploratory research was neces- 
sary. The following activities were required: 


1. Analysis of adopted textbooks for Kentucky with respect to materials 
dealing with food. This analysis was made in order to determine what materials 
concerning diet and related problems were already provided in the textbooks. 

2. Collection and analysis of available instructional materials relating to 
diet other than those now being used in the schools. Collection and analysis 
had to be limited to materials dealing with the more important topics. It was 
also thought wise to limit this collection to free or inexpensive materials. Most 
of the available free or inexpensive materials which were secured and analyzed 
were not suitable for use in the rural schools. The vocabulary was too diffi- 
cult; the sentences were too involved; the illustrations would be strange and 
meaningless to the people of these rural communities. However, many of these 
same materials did contain information which should have been made available 
for educational purposes in areas such as those included in this experiment. 

g. Study of criteria suggested by authorities as desirable guides for the 
preparation and evaluation of reading materials for the elementary grades. 
Statements found in thirty-four books and articles which deal with the subject 
of diet were reviewed. Criteria from these sources were selected and have been 
followed. These criteria measure (1) content of the material, such as vocabu- 
lary, grammatical structure, and illustrations; and (2) mechanical make-up, 
such as print, margins, spacing, length of line, length of page, length of book, 
size of book, bindings, cover, and paper. 


After this preliminary groundwork, steps were taken in the 
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actual preparation of educational materials for the experimental 
schools. Two teachers who had taught in the counties in which the 
experimental and control schools are located were given scholar- 
ships so that they could spend the second semester of 1939-40 at 
the University of Kentucky. They spent about one-half of this time 
in the materials laboratory of the Bureau of School Service, where 
they planned readers which treated topics that they considered of 
vital importance to their communities. This feature of the project 
avoided the danger of having the development of new materials 
too far removed from the needs and interests of the pupils, adults, 
and teachers of the communities to be served. 

Techniques have been developed for obtaining the opinions and 
suggestions of educational administrators, pupils, and school pa- 
trons concerning various phases of the study. The translation of 
research findings in the field of diet and related topics is carried 
on by teachers and former teachers under the direction of the 
regular officials of the Bureau of School Service. The experiences 
of the study show that, if general guidance is provided, new ma- 
terials can be prepared by teachers who are not specialists in the 
field of curriculum or in the construction of materials. 

In order to determine the results of the experimental program, 
techniques of evaluation are applied in three areas: (1) Achieve- 
ment tests, intelligence tests, and attitude tests are administered 
at appropriate intervals. (2) Dietary practices and the production 
and consumption of food in the communities are checked and nu- 
tritional indices developed; the plan of measurement includes tech- 
niques for determining the types of food preserved and stored in 
homes, as well as the methods and places of storage. (3) Lastly, 
improvement in the health and physical condition of the pupils 
is checked by clinical examinations, somatometric examinations, 
and laboratory tests. 

The materials produced by the Sloan Experiment in Applied 
Economics in Kentucky represent a unique attempt to meet a wide- 
ly recognized need for educational materials based on the social 
realities which face students in their own homes and communities. 
This description has emphasized procedure for production of the 
materials. Nevertheless, it points to the fact that, even within a 
state, unique geographic and social factors necessitate that there 
be teachers trained to possess understandings and skills in the use 
of materials to the end that they may be accurately adopted to and 
infused into educational activity based on recognition of local need 
and its relation to the larger social spheres of the state, region, 
and nation. 
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The New Dominion Series. 

The importance of the University of Virginia’s New Dominion 
Series of pamphlets springs from the fact that it represents a unique 
effort on the part of the University to become more of a service 
and stimulating agency to the people of the state. In order to be 
centered effectively in the production of reading materials for 
adults, the program has emphasized procedures which encourage 
community participation in the process of preparing those ma- 
terials. 

Community participation in materials production has had a 
twofold result. One result has been that the written units carry 
suggestions of interest to other communities where programs are 
not in action. On the other hand, the procedure apparently has 
resulted in stimulating more interest within the community which 
originally developed the project being described. 

The production of these New Dominion units entails many 
problems because it involves much field work and personal contact 
with community leaders. Nevertheless, this process gives assurance 
that the form and content of the materials will be gauged in terms 
of the reading level and interest of the layman. At the same time, 
it makes community leaders more conscious of the University’s 
interest and desire to cooperate with communities in solving their 
outstanding problems.?° 

In starting its experimental program for discovering techniques 
whereby communities might help themselves, the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Virginia recognized that successful pro- 
grams in many communities already had demonstrated the useful- 
ness of certain problem-solving approaches. It saw as an important 
contribution, therefore, the interpretation of some of these pro- 
grams in such a way as to interest and inspire to action persons in 
other communities. Thus the New Dominion Series came into 
existence in September, 1941, with the stated purpose of “describ- 
ing experimental approaches to democratic living that are being 
tried effectively in various communities.” 

The original plan provided for (1) publication of eighteen 
bulletins a year (four to sixteen pages in length) , each telling the 
story of a single community program; (2) printing the bulletins in 
a simple but attractive format with paper, type, size of page, etc., 
all designed for easy reading in order to encourage the indifferent; 
(3) telling each story interestingly and briefly with primary em- 
phasis on the method rather than the achievements or personalities 
of a program; (4) a positive approach through recounting tales 

20 The following description concerning the New Dominion Series was adapted from 


a statement prepared by Mrs. Jean Ogden, a member of the staff of the University 
of Virginia Extension Division. 
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of success rather than of failure—always with due recognition of 
the difficulties encountered; (5) an informal style of writing and 
a vocabulary free from the jargon of the professional educator or 
social worker; and (6) a minimum of theory or philosophy except 
as it is self-evident in the story. 

Subjects have ranged from the simple story of getting together 
books for a rural school library to that of a public health program 
adequately serving three counties; from joint ownership of wash- 
ing machines and grain drills to a poultry cooperative which proc- 
esses and ships 13,000,000 pounds of poultry a year for the com- 
munity it serves. All aspects of community life are included—eco- 
nomic, cultural, recreational, health, welfare. An attempt has 
been made to include all ages, both sexes, and both races. Stories 
also show a wide range of agencies and organizations initiating or 
participating in community programs with emphasis usually on 
coordination of effort. On the theory that it is sound to begin 
at home, the first stories described Virginia community programs. 
Later bulletins have recorded stories from other states in the 
region. 

No scientific procedures have been followed in the selection of 
community programs to be described. There has been no attempt 
to compile a complete list of community projects within larger 
areas and to make a judicious and balanced sampling therefrom. 
There is no claim that the best programs have been found, but all 
that have been described are good. Those included have been dis- 
covered through keeping an ear to the ground and following up 
any lead; through answering requests for help that have come to 
the Extension Division from some communities; through following 
references in magazine articles, newsletters, and other published 
materials; through conversations or correspondence with individ- 
uals; and occasionally through mere chance when staff members 
have been on the trail of some different matter. Suggestions from 
readers have been invited. 

The criteria for deciding whether a story should be included 
have had to be almost purely subjective. Since the purpose has 
been to stimulate and inspire other communities, the first requisite 
of a program to be reported have had to be its general usefulness, 
its workability, and its adaptability to other situations. Other 
qualifications that have been kept in mind are local initiation and 
financing; local, and preferably widespread, leadership and _par- 
ticipation; development and growth of potential leadership; utili- 
zation of community resources and wise utilization of state, federal, 
and other agencies outside the community. The advice of the 
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entire staff of the Extension Division has gone into deciding 
whether or not a story should be included. 

Thus far the investigation and evaluation of the projects have 
been made by two members of the staff of the Special Adult Edu- 
cation Projects. Their backgrounds include many years of ex- 
perience in a variety of community organizations, in the capacity 
of members as well as of paid workers. They have had equally 
long experience in adult education programs, primarily of the 
informal or pioneering type. 

After preliminary correspondence about possible stories for the 
New Dominion Series, the two staff members have visited each 
promising program and have talked with as many persons as pos- 
sible who participated or had opportunity of observing its develop- 
ment. An effort is always made to get the point of view of both 
professional workers (teachers, ministers, public officials, etc.) and 
laymen in the community. Whenever records of any kind have 
been kept they are carefully read. 

In most cases, however, there is surprisingly little in writing. 
One must go to the people themselves for information. Because 
every project and every community is so different from every other, 
it has not been possible to use any formal questionnaire or con- 
sistent method of approach. A deep and sincere interest in com- 
munity programs and an eagerness to know just how the thing 
was done probably have been the two most important factors in 
getting at the essence of the story. Ability to listen and to ask 
the right questions at the right time have likewise been of para- 
mount importance. 

To be sure of getting a complete picture, certain questions 
have been kept in mind, though frequently they are answered with- 
out ever being asked. Nevertheless they serve as a kind of mental 
check list for the investigators: Who started it? Why? Where did 
the money come from? How did people get interested? What 
means were used to disseminate the necessary information in the 
community? What were the exact steps in the development of the 
program? What difficulties had to be met and how was this done? 
Was an effort made to draw in all persons or agencies concerned? 
Was the program dominated by one person or group? Did individ- 
ual or organizational jealousies hinder the program? Is there evi- 
dence that the community is better off as a result of the program? 
Have individuals become more responsible citizens because of their 
participation? Would the withdrawal of a particular person or 
agency or financial grant mean the collapse of the program or has 
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indigenous leadership and local responsibility been developed in 
such a way as to assure its continuance? 

Frequently the persons participating in an excellent program 
have never analyzed what has been done. The process becomes 
clear to them only as they try to satisfy the curiosity of the in- 
vestigators. Important links in the chain of events appear often, 
not in answer to direct questions designed to bring them out, but 
in the informal reminiscing that gets under way as the exciting or 
discouraging beginnings are recalled. 

A community leader more than likely will tell you that they 
had no “educational program” in initiating and carrying on the 
project. The leader or leaders just got together a dozen men who 
were interested and each of them went to see ten of his neigh- 
bors and explained “what the facts were.” Or they just found out 
“what the facts were” and called a meeting to tell people about it 
and make a plan. Or they took the report of a survey made by 
the health department and published the facts in the paper. 

“The facts” always seem to be important to the initiator of a 
project; but the fact that getting facts to citizens in such a way as to 
make them act may have any relation to an educational program 
or campaign has seldom occurred to him. Likewise, local people 
will tell you that they have done nothing about “developing leader- 
ship.” In the course of conversation, however, one will discover 
that this person was given a job to do and that one was given 
another job and that they now carry complete responsibility for 
that part of the program. “I don’t even know what they are doing 
about those things now, but they are being taken care of,” the 
original leaders will tell you. Yet there is no realization that leader- 
ship has been developed. 

One of the most important by-products of the series, if one may 
judge from “fan mail” and personal remarks, is the new life that 
a program frequently takes on as a result of the analysis to which 
the participants subject it in telling their story. “We never thought 
of that until you asked about it. Now we are trying it and it 
works,” someone reports when the community is revisited. 

The fact that the bulletin will be read locally makes for an 
extremely thoughtful and carefully accurate report. Being brought 
before the public eye also stimulates increased local activity in 
many of the projects. A program “not without honor save in its 
own community” sometimes takes on a new importance in the eyes 
of the local skeptics when it gets into print and even, perhaps, gets 
an editorial in a leading newspaper. 

After analysis of the program by the two staff members, one 
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of them assumes responsibility for writing the story, keeping in 
mind the desirability of simplicity, brevity, informality, and vivid- 
ness. The manuscript is submitted to one or more of the local 
persons interviewed for a check on accuracy of facts and interpre- 
tation and to all staff members of the Extension Division for their 
comments and suggestions. If the project is in a specialized field, 
such as public health or cooperatives, the manuscript is also sub- 
mitted to a specialist in that field for criticism. 

The leaflets have been sent from the beginning to about 1,200 
selected persons, including school principals, county agents, wel- 
fare workers, ministers, and public officials. More than 1,500 names 
have been added at the request of individuals. The original list 
consisted primarily of Virginians. The names added by request 
take the series to every state in the Union, and to Canada, Eng- 
land, Nova Scotia, Cuba, Chile, and Hawaii. 

No objective method of evaluating this type of material seems 
possible. Hundreds of enthusiastic letters have been received prais- 
ing the series in glowing terms. Occasionally one of these will make 
a statement such as this: “If Canton can do this, there is no reason 
on earth why every city can’t. We are going to try.” Or, “Your 
New Dominion Series got us started on this.’” Such evidence, how- 
ever, that the series is attaining its primary purpose of stimulating 
to action is much more rare than the sterile kind of approval 
which indicates that this is a good idea for “somebody else— 
not me.” 

One attempt to get reader reactions brought very few. A ques- 
tionnaire was attached as the last page of the bulletin and went to 
about 2,300 persons. Fewer than 500 were returned. In reply to 
the question “Have you suggestions for making the series more 
useful?” there were five constructive suggestions. On all the other 
forms, the question was unanswered, or answered by some such 
phrase as “Excellent as it is,” or “A fine job. Keep it up!” 

The series and separate stories about it have had favorable re- 
views in educational and civic journals. Several stories have been 
reprinted in whole or in part in county newspapers and educational 
magazines. At least one has been broadcast in a radio program on 
communities. The Tennessee State Planning Board publishes a 
similar series, and the editor wrote that it had been inspired by 
the New Dominion Series. 

Virginia newspapers have commented favorably both on the 
series and on special programs described. One editorial had the 
title “New Dominion in Virginia?”” Another (Douglas Freeman in 
the Richmond News-Leader) ended by saying that “if we would 
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build a ‘New Jerusalem,’ the New Dominion leaflets will point 
the way.” 
Cooperative Research Translation in the Tennessee Valley. 


The Advisory Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction for 
the Tennessee Valley represents a cooperative technique of research 
translation, developed around conference procedures. It was cre- 
ated to fulfill the need felt by a public agency for instructional ma- 
terials that would carry the results of its regional research to the 
people. The discussion here will concern itself with the processes 
and the cooperative relationships involved in preparation of these 
units. 

Early in 1939, the Tennessee Valley Authority, having recog- 
nized a recurring need for the development of up-to-date instruc- 
tional materials, began exploring means whereby that need could 
be met. TVA was rapidly accumulating research information and 
ideas upon many of the problems existing in the Tennessee Valley. 
The Authority needed materials on such subjects for use of co- 
operating agencies in educational programs, largely for adults; it 
believed other agencies had similar needs. If scientists and educa- 
tors could be brought together, the techniques of both could be 
merged into the production of instructional materials which would 
be sound both educationally and scientifically. 

These considerations led to the organization in September 
1939 of the advisory panel. It was composed of four consultants— 
from the Universities of Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, and Geor- 
gia—and representatives of the agricultural relations, commerce, 
forestry relations, health and safety, personnel, and regional studies 
departments of the TVA. The TVA, in addition, appointed a 
specialist in instructional materials, who acted as executive secre- 
tary. Later, consultants from the Universities of North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Mississippi State College were added. 

The panel, in December, 1939, adopted as its purposes: 


1. To enrich the training and educational programs in which the Authority 
has, directly or indirectly, specific and special interests. 

2. To identify the mutual interests of agencies in the Tennessee Valley 
area, as those interests relate to instructional materials. 

3. To encourage and assist in translating the results and benefits of research 
into educational programs that contribute to the solution of regional and 
national problems. 

4. To assist in achieving the coordination of the several efforts of agencies 
in the Tennessee Valley area concerned with preparing materials of instruction. 


The panel met quarterly until June, 1942, when it was agreed 
to reduce its effort for the duration of the war. The institutional 
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representatives were employed by the Authority as consultants and 
attended meetings as requested by the chairman. 

In the discussions of the panel, the experience of the professional 
educators and the Authority representatives who were concerned 
with educational programs and problems was brought to focus on 
general and specific needs for instructional materials. The experi- 
ence and information of the representatives from TVA departments 
engaged in research work were drawn upon to point up what re- 
search facts were available, or might become available, for the 
preparation of materials. The collective judgment of educators 
and scientists formulated plans for materials—adapted in content, 
form, and style—to meet outstanding problems of the region. 

When decisions were reached on materials to be produced, sub- 
committees composed of an educational specialist and a research 
specialist were appointed to guide their preparations. TVA nor- 
mally supplied each of these subcommittees with one of its staff 
members to do the actual work of preparation. The staff member 
prepared a rough draft according to the outline developed by the 
subcommittee; the subcommittee then reviewed and modified the 
draft in terms of scientific accuracy and educational effectiveness. 
Finally, the material was submitted to the panel as a whole for 
review and approval. 

After it met the panel’s approval, copies were reproduced by 
TVA for tryouts in selected schools or in other educational pro- 
grams. The material was further modified as a result of the try- 
outs, and was submitted to the panel for final approval. Publish- 
ers—university presses—in the South were given an opportunity to 
state what price they would charge for published copies, and the 
press which could sell copies at the lowest figure consistent with 
quality standards was selected. Promotion of the sale of the ma- 
terial was assumed by the press, although the panel members 
assisted in the process. 

Effective participation by local agencies in the development of 
materials for their educational programs is illustrated in the book- 
let, Communities for Living. The Department of Regional Studies 
of the Authority has responsibility for providing planning assist- 
ance to communities affected by creation of the TVA reservoirs. 
Sometimes impoundment of a reservoir has forced entire small com- 
munities to move to new locations. It was found, from pooling the 
experience of the various planning commissions that had under- 
taken such jobs and the planning specialists of the Authority, that 
popular materials on the subject of community planning were 
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needed. As a result, the Department of Regional Studies, with the 
assistance of the advisory panel, prepared Communities for Living. 

An experimental edition was used by schools in nine com- 
munities in which planning was recognized as a community prob- 
lem. These uses provided a practical test of the booklet as a 
medium of instruction. Results of the test, in the form of sugges- 
tions and comments by teachers, were incorporated in the final 
revision. Thus, the ideas and experiences of specialtists in com- 
munity planning and the needs of local planning commissions were 
brought together in a publication that serves the purposes of the 
various agencies. 

Another example of the advisory panel's participation in co- 
ordinating the work of the regional education and research agencies 
is the cooperation of the TVA Department of Forestry Relations 
with the (Kentucky) Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics. One 
phase of the studies of the Kentucky experiment was the question 
of using available tree crops for food—nuts, fruits, and berries. The 
staff of the Department of Forestry Relations supplied its research 
findings on these subjects to the Sloan Experiment. The mutual 
benefits of such cooperation were exemplified by the increasing at- 
tention which the Department of Forestry Relations gave in its 
research to possible use of tree crops for home consumption by 
the farm family. 

In June, 1943, the panel met to review and appraise its own 
experience. It was clear to the members that the idea of the 
panel is valid. It was also generally agreed that the panel had 
made a useful contribution in the production of materials. In its 
own estimation, however, the panel might have placed greater em- 
phasis on efforts to sensitize schools to regional problems, to stimu- 
late teachers to more effective teaching, and to modify curricula in 
terms of present-day research. In short, the panel felt that it could 
have made a greater imprint on life in the Valley by developing 
among the people a wide understanding of the relationship between 
man and the resources upon which his life depends. It is only fair 
to state that the panel was not asked to undertake directly a job 
of such proportions. It was also felt that more funds and personnel 
would have been needed to achieve fully these broader goals. 

The work of the Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics, the 
New Dominion Series, and the Advisory Panel on Regional 
Materials of Instruction for the Tennessee Valley represent 
specific examples of procedures which have been used in producing 
materials about the resources and problems peculiar to particular 
areas. They, and other projects as well, have begun to develop ma- 
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terials because there are certain educational needs for instructional 
materials from up-to-date, localized information not otherwise 
readily available. A recognition of this need and its possible effect 
on educational activity of an entire region of thirteen states led 
to the development of a regional movement to study the problem. 


THE COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


In April, 1943, a group of southern educators and research 
specialists accepted a task of exploring the possibilities for develop- 
ment of a region-wide program to make research findings available 
for educational use. At that time, the American Council on Edu- 
cation appointed the Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education?! to conduct a seven months’ exploratory study. The 
committee was charged with responsibility to: 


1. Define the needs of the southern area with particular reference to a 
possible educational program. This involves the discovery of the most pressing 
human problems and the cataloguing of the resources to meet them. 

2. Find out what research materials bearing on those needs and resources are 
available and what gaps exist. This proposed program is not designed to fill 
the gaps, but it might be helpful in getting them filled by other agencies. 

3. Discover and evaluate what is going on in the production and use of 
instructional materials related to the needs and resources of the South. 

4. Consider how new teaching materials may be prepared through the co- 
operation of regional organizations, state departments of education, universi- 
ties and colleges, and school systems. 

5. Consider ways and means of getting new materials and those already avail- 
able into use in the educational process. This would imply the use of schools, 
colleges, libraries, and other community and state educational agencies. 

6. Prepare a report which would serve as guide to an action program 
throughout the southern states, and for other regions, states, and communities. 


The Committee started its investigation on the principle that, 
while its primary responsibility was to study and report on the 
adequacy of educational use of research on resources and prob- 
lems of the South, if any lasting benefit were to come from its 
effort, interest in the problem must become a part of the thinking 
and action of state and regional agencies working in the region. 
It was believed that the work of existing educational machinery in 


21 The Committee as now constituted includes: Maurice F. Seay, Chairman, Director 
of Bureau of School Service and Head of Department of Educational Administration, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Gordon W. Blackwell, Director of Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; John E. Brewton, Director, Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; George F. Gant, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee; G. D. Humphrey, President of 
Mississippi State College, State College, Mississippi; Edgar L. Morphet, Director of 
Administration and Finance, State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida; 
Homer P. Rainey, University of Texas, ‘Austin, Texas; Roy W. Roberts, Head of 
Department of Vocational Teacher Education, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas; George F. Zook, ex oficio, President of American Council on Education, 
be gr me D. C.; John E. Ivey, Jr., Executive Secretary of Committee, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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the region would hold the key to success for any program which 
might be projected from the study. 

For this reason the Committee has conducted its entire program 
with the objective of making it a cooperative undertaking, and thus 
an educational experience to be mutually shared by outstanding 
educational and research leaders in the region. This procedure 
probably marks one of the Committee’s greatest contributions. In a 
study designed to precipitate voluntary social action, wide partici- 
pation in the study and development of the action gives the under- 
taking an inherent indigenous momentum and support; it makes 
possible a transition from research to action with a minimum of 
effort. 

The first phase of the Committee’s program was concerned with 
research. State departments of education, departments of conser- 
vation and development, planning boards, public health service, 
agricultural extension, agricultural experiment stations, land grant 
colleges, universities, and teachers colleges—all these state groups 
cooperated in the study. On the regional and national level co- 
operating groups included departments of agriculture, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, U. S. Office of Education, American Council on 
Education, Tennessee Valley Authority, Southern States Work-Con- 
ference on School Administrative Problems, Southern Rural Life 
Council, and others. 

Educational materials on resources and problems of the South 
and states within the region were collected by the Committee; in- 
formation regarding procedures for their production was secured. 
Most of the cooperating agencies in the thirteen states were visited 
by the Committee’s full-time executive secretary. Concurrent with 
this work, plans were made for representatives of the cooperating 
agencies and institutions to meet for two weeks in Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, during August of 1943, in order to study the informa- 
tion and materials which had been gathered. 

The Gatlinburg Conference made recommendations for further 
study and reached tentative conclusions regarding the adequacy of 
existing educational materials on the public school, college and 
university, and adult education levels.22_ For nearly seven months 
after Gatlinburg Conference I, the study continued and was con- 
cluded by the publication of a book, Channeling Research into 
Education, by John E. Ivey, Jr. (American Council on Education, 


1944). 
This volume is concerned with three different aspects of the 
22 See Report of Gatlinburg Conference I, “Preparation, Distribution and Use of 


Instructional Materials Relating to the Resources of the Southern Region” (Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1943)—Mimeographed. 
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educational use of scientific research on resources and problems 
of the South: (1) subject matter; (2) technical adequacy of ma- 
terials—format, sentence structure, word difficulty, use of pictures, 
availability of films, etc.; and (3) adequacy of machinery which 
produces education materials. With regard to subject matter, 
the book developed the concept “resource education,”?3 a term 
which includes natural, human, and social resources of an area and 
the relationship which exists between those parts of man’s environ- 
ment in the process of natural resource utilization. Resource edu- 
cation is seen as a point of view, finding its subject matter and pro- 
cedure anchored in social realities of the community, state, region, 
and nation; resource education thus needs to be infused into the 
existing curriculum, rather than given exclusively in new courses. 
A summary of the findings and recommendations included under 
the three aspects mentioned above is contained in the last chapter 
of Channeling Research into Education. 


Recommendations for State and Regional Action.4 


There is a great opportunity and need for educational use of 
the large volume of vital research information on resources and 
problems of the South. Nevertheless, this survey of the present 
status of production, distribution, and use of instructional materials 
developed from research findings on southern resources has re- 
vealed the following facts: 


1. There is a need for an integration of resource education which will em- 
phasize: the basic unity of the natural environment, the scientific necessity for 
man to use the natural environment in such a manner as to make society fit 
harmoniously into nature’s natural balance, and the types of resource use 
which will achieve a balance between nature’s recreative power and man’s rate 
of resource consumption. 

2. Provisions for the production and use of instructional materials could 
be more adequately based on a scientific appraisal of the learning abilities, 
habits, and attitudes of the people. 

3. There can be a great improvement of the educational machinery whose 
function it is to translate the large body of research information for public 
use. State departments, agricultural extension services, colleges and universities, 
and state planning boards are a few of the agencies to which this statement 
refers. 

4. State machinery for preparing and distributing instructional materials 
for resource education may be made more effective. 

5. There is no currently accepted administrative basis for the coordination 
of the educational system with agencies working with or studying southern 
resources. 

6. There is no machinery for interstate cooperation which might: serve as a 
clearinghouse on available research findings and on the activities in the prep- 


28 See John E. Ivey, Jr., Channeling Research into Education, op. cit., pp. 13-23. 
24 These recommendations are taken from ibid., pp. 121-127. 
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aration of instructional materials for resource education, secure the preparation 
of instructional materials on interstate problems, and facilitate contact between 
state educational agencies and regional and federal fact-finding and educational 
agencies. 


All six of these factors are specific bottlenecks in the develop- 
ment of instructional materials and more effective instruction in 
resource education in the South. The fact that there is con- 
fusion as to what resource education is, or should be, probably acts 
as a barrier: (1) To the creation of adequate state machinery for 
preparing materials; (2) To defining a basis for the coordination 
of the educational system with agencies working with or studying 
resources. These two obstacles make it evident that, in addition to 
the actual impact of this confusion on public school instruction, 
teacher training in resource education is consequently uninte- 
grated and therefore likely to be ineffective. 

The job of opening these bottlenecks is one of finding ways and 
means to increase the effectiveness of existing educational machinery 
within the respective states of the region. The responsibility for 
providing a system of public schools and for improving the oper- 
ation of institutions of higher learning rests on the states. Likewise, 
the operation of a series of non-school agencies concerned with the 
resources and social and economic problems, such as the depart- 
ments of conservation, agriculture, health, and others, is a function 
of state government. 

The justification of these services, operated for the public on 
public funds, can be found only in the degree to which these school 
and non-school agencies continually adapt their methods and pro- 
cedures so that their efforts may facilitate the creation of better 
living conditions for their constituents. One of the glaring defi- 
ciencies in the operation of these services today is the failure of 
state agencies to provide ways and means for more effective distri- 
bution and use of information that is vital to individual and social 
well-being. 

If it is the responsibility of the state to supply vital scientific 
information to the citizen, then it should seek to develop an inte- 
grated state-wide program to improve methods of preparation and 
distribution of materials. The physical and social resources of the 
South are the actual and potential wealth of every citizen of the 
state and region. In content, materials of resource education should 
apply and interpret the social significance of basic principles and 
concepts of resource utilization. At the same time, provisions should 
be made for adapting the form and content of these more scientifi- 


ves 
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cally to the educational-experience levels of the different age groups 
and social and economic classes. 

Many problems to be studied in resource education are common 
to groups of states. Drainage basins which extend across state lines 
present problems of soil conservation, water control, types of farm- 
ing, forestry, and others which affect neighboring groups of states 
in a similar manner. Social and economic problems, such as race 
relations, interterritorial freight rates, industrial development, in- 
terstate commerce, diversification of agriculture, and farm tenancy 
—all these have significance for the entire South. 

These factors open up possibilities for interstate cooperation 
which may prevent duplication of effort in material production and 
facilitate a clearinghouse in regard to available research on these 
problems. Such cooperation would seem to be necessary for the 
most productive utilization of time and efforts by state agencies. 
Nevertheless, at present there is no agency constituted to act as 
service machinery for this type of interstate cooperation. 

On the regional level many educational and research agencies 
are formally organized. The facilities of these regional organiza- 
tions would have to play a vital role in any South-wide program 
of research translation and resource education. Some of the organi- 
zations are as follows: 


Regional Offices of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Organization of Deans and Heads of Departments of Education in State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges of the Southern States. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Southern Rural Life Council. 

Southern States Work Conference on School Administrative Problems. 

Conference of Negro Land Grant College Presidents. 

Tennessee Valley Agricultural Correlating Committee. 

Southeastern Library Association. 

Regional Offices of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Southern Research Institute. 

American Association of Teachers. 

Tennessee Valley Library Council. 

Southern Conference on Teacher Education. 

Southern Association of Science and Industry. 

Southern Regional Council. 

Southern Regional Program for Training in Public Administration. 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes. 

Southern Regional Committee, Social Science Research Council. 

Federal Reserve Banks. 

Regional Research Laboratory. 

Southern Association of State Education Association Secretaries. 

Regional Forest Experiment Stations. 
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Regional -Offices of Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Southern Association of Conse1vation Officials. 

Organization of Deans of Engineering and Directors of Engineering Experi- 
ment Stations. 


The existence of these organizations is evidence of the fact that 
the educational and research facilities of the region are at least 
being crystallized into formal working groups. How effectively 
these and other working groups can be brought to lend part of their 
energies to research translation and resource education depends on 
the success with which techniques and facilities are provided for 
interorganization cooperation in a regional program. Neverthe- 
less, just as there is no machinery for interstate cooperation in this 
area of activity, neither is there machinery for cooperative coordi- 
nation of the activities of regional research and education agencies 
in a program of research translation and resource education. 


The object of a regional approach to the solution of these edu- 
cational problems should be to provide ways and means whereby 
service channels for interstate cooperation can operate in the pro- 
duction of materials and in devising procedures for more effective 
use of the materials. Consequently, a regional program will have 
to be built within a framework of coordinated activity on the part 
of each of the several states included within the region. By the 
same token, however, unless there is some channel through which 
this coordination of activity can be achieved on the basis of scien- 
tific principles and concepts of resource education, there will be 
a confusion of concepts and procedures which will, in all proba- 
bility, lessen the likelihood of developing an integrated regional 
program in the future. 

Thus, it became evident that there is urgent need for the crea- 
tion of a regional organization to accept responsibility for facilitat- 
ing the projection of a program in resource education and research 
translation through achieving cooperative, coordinated state action. 
The continuity and integration of effort which might be realized 
through such an organization would hasten the development and 
increase the possibilities for success of an effort to bring about more 
effective instruction in resource education. 

Operating programs in resource education and research trans- 
lation will have to be conducted by the states, or by colleges, uni- 
versities, counties, and local schools within the states. Therefore, 
the regional agency would fulfill its function in a consultative and 
service capacity to the operating units. Eight major functions might 
be performed by a central regional agency: 


. 
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1. Stimulate establishment of educational materials-producing facilities for 
resource education by state agencies, institutions of higher learning, and local 
schools. In cooperation with representatives of these agencies, conferences or 
institutes might be held to explore need, opportunity, and procedures for pro- 
ducing educational materials. 

2. Keep informed and inform others regarding the preparation of educa- 
tional materials under way or contemplated in the region. Helpful procedure 
might consist of preparing and distributing a monthly or bimonthly news- 
letter or the writing of special columns for state educational journals. 

3. Keep informed and inform others concerning regional research completed 
and in progress. Periodically selected bibliographies of research materials on 
regional resource development and problems, or kits containing some of the 
latest research units might be distributed to states and institutions and schools 
within the states. 

4. Assist in arranging for technical assistance and other aids for state agen- 
cies and for bureaus supported by states. Upon receiving requests for tech- 
nical assistance, the central agency could, by serving in liaison capacity, bring 
technically trained men in various subject-matter fields to bind their efforts 
to specific tasks. Travel funds or consultant’s fees might be made available. 

5. Arrange for regional conferences and institutes to study problems in re- 
source education and research translation. By calling together research special- 
ists and educators to work on specific materials or to draw procedures for ma- 
terials, the central agency would provide a new channel for a union of research 
and education. 

6. Assist in arranging for the production, publication, distribution, and use 
of educational materials. The central agency’s staff would promote programs 
which view production, distribution, and use of materials at continuous and 
functionally related processes. Coordinated programs and objectives could be 
achieved through work with state textbook commissions, commercial publishers, 
teacher training institutions, and in-service training programs through co- 
operation of state departments of education, institutions of higher learning, 
and local schools. 

7. Assist in organizing state-integrated programs for translation of research 
into educational materials. These programs would be realized through co- 
ordinated execution of the function mentioned above. By encouraging the 
centralization of responsibility for producing needed materials, the central 
agency could assist in getting states to create the hub around which an inte- 
grated program might turn. 

8. Encourage and facilitate the coordination of the work of existing regional 
and subregional committees or associations as their efforts relate or might relate 
to the translation and use of educational materials. Conferences which would 
permit representatives of the various regional agencies to coordinate their ac- 
tivities could also allow those groups to consult with state and local agencies 
on their resource education and research translation programs. 


In carrying out these functions, the central regional agency 
should work with two major policies as guides: 


1. Services should be provided on request, only after coordination with the 
appropriate state agencies. 

2. Other organizations which are or might be capable of performing any 
of the above services should be encouraged to perform that service. 
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Even though action programs in resource education and re- 
search translation would be carried on by the states, and by insti- 
tutions or agencies within each state, cooperative action by existing 
regional agencies would wield much influence in stimulating and 
assisting the projection of state and local programs. The work of 
the central agency with regional organization must consequently 
aim to provide facilities for cooperative coordination of regional 
research and educational agencies and associations working with, or 
interested in, resources and problems of the South. As a result of 
closer cooperation of these regional groups, state and local organi- 
zations will have a more effective access to the thinking and service 
of regional programs. 

This proposal for the formation of a regional service agency 
was endorsed by the American Council on Education. At the sug- 
gestion of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation, a request for financial assistance was submitted by the 
Council to the General Education Board. Subsequently, the grant 
was made and on May 15, 1944, the Central Office of the Committee 
was established at the University of Tennessee in Knoxville; in 
March of 1945 the Committee moved the Secretariat to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. 


From Research to Action. 


As the action phase of its work began, the Committee again ad- 
hered to the principle that the vitality for regional development 
must spring from thinking and coordinated action on the local and 
state administrative levels. Interstate action and the work of re- 
gional agencies were viewed as procedures which should add to the 
quality of service rendered by local and state agencies and institu- 
tions as their work hinged around resource development. Again the 
procedure was to be aimed at insuring maximum participation in 
planning and action by leaders in education and research from the 
entire region. 

As a facility to launch the region-wide effort, the Committee 
sponsored Gatlinburg Conference II during September of 1944. 
While the first Gatlinburg Conference was devoted to evaluating 
the adequacy of existing educational materials for resource educa- 
tion and the effectiveness of the procedures for their production, 
distribution, and use, Gatlinburg Conference II worked on definite 
procedures for improving materials, producing documents needed, 
and procedures for improving work in the field of resource edu- 
cation. 

About a hundred persons participated in the 1944 Gatlinburg 
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Conference. There were two or more representatives from each 
state in the region and official representatives of fourteen regional 
agencies. The state representatives included deans of education, 
college presidents, state planning board directors, directors of con- 
servation departments, directors of teacher training, directors of 
state education associations, research specialists in economics, forest- 
ry, agriculture, biology, population, labor problems. The regional 
agencies included such groups as the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, Tennessee Valley Authority, Organiza- 
tion of Deans and Heads of Departments of Education in State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges of the Southern States, South- 
ern Conference on Teacher Education, Soil Conservation Service, 
Southern States Work-Conference on School Administrative Prob- 
lems, Southern Rural Life Council, and others. 

The Conference featured three types of activities in which each 
conferee participated: (1) a panel operated full-time conducting 
discussions and evaluations of state and regional programs in re- 
source education and research translation; (2) six special com- 
mittees working on problems of translating research into educa- 
tional materials, teacher training in use of resource materials, tech- 
niques for infusing resource study into existing curricula, produc- 
tion of educational materials by non-school agencies, procedures for 
developing and operating materials bureaus, procedures for intro- 
ducing resource education into institutions of higher learning, pro- 
cedures for producing a monthly newsletter on regional resource 
education in the South; (3) meetings of state groups to plan for 
closer coordination of interagency relationships within their states 
and with regional agencies in work related to resource education 
and research translation. 


This conference, and the total program of the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education, has two far-reaching 
implications. First, there is being developed a positive emphasis on 
educational subject matter which projects resource study in terms 
of both the natural and social environment and the relationship 
between the two. And, secondly, there is emerging a contribution 
to educational administration which is based on the interrelation- 
ship of various divisions of educational activity related to the study 
of community, regional, and national resources. The imperative- 
ness of achieving coordinate activity by the school and community 
institutions; of tying closer together school and non-school agencies’ 
programs and procedures for production of educational materials; 
of closer functional relationship between the states in a region 
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and between state and regional agencies—all these mark a far- 
reaching concept in total integration of educational activity. 


TRENDS THAT May Hop ProMIsE FOR REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


As a result of more than two years of intensive work to tie re- 
search and educational activity into closer working relationships 
within the field of resource study and development, the Southern 
states are beginning to forge ahead. In Alabama a resource educa- 
tion commission is being proposed, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
has set up a research interpretation bureau, Alabama College for 
Women is planning work-conferences in resource education for 
teachers. 

Mississippi has outlined a state-wide resource education pro- 
gram; Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana have held a con- 
ference to take steps for the translation of the National Resources 
Planning Board’s Arkansas Valley Report into educational pro- 
grams and maierials. North Carolina is setting up a resource edu- 
cation commission which includes more than a dozen different state 
agencies; Western Carolina Teachers’ College held an outstanding 
six weeks’ work-conference in resource education for teachers in the 
fifteen counties surrounding the college. The University of Georgia 
college of education, in collaboration with other state agencies, is 
planning special offerings in the field of resource education. This 
list could be multiplied many times over; these examples merely 
serve to illustrate how the states in the South are moving ahead. 

It is too early to draw inferences as to the future turn this move- 
ment may take. Basic problems in the fields of teacher training, 
curriculum development, production of educational materials still 
need deep study and careful attack. Procedures for coordination of 
educational activity within the states and among school and non- 
school agencies are being considered but generally have not been 
laid bare for evaluation. 

Nevertheless, the matter of resource development is a theme 
which cuts across the fields of education and research and, in final 
analysis, requires integration of all phases of educational activity. 
It may well be that the South is on the verge of making a contri- 
bution in terms of educational emphasis and educational adminis- 
tration. The groundwork has been prepared, the responsibility of 
state and local research and education agencies defined, and the 
needs of the region, its states, and communities point the way which 
must be followed if education in the South is to contribute to a 
stronger integration of America’s family of regions and states. 
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